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*  Recommendation  A.  The  use  of  the  allowances  of  calories,  protein,  and  certain 
important  minerals  and  vitamins,  recommended  "by  the  Committee  on  i'ood  and  Nutri- 
tion of  the  National  Research  Council,  "both  as  the  general  goal  for  good  nutrition 
in  the.United^  States  and  as  a  yardstick  "by  which  to  measure  progress  toward  that 
goal.     It  should  he  clearly 'recognized  that  these  .recommended  allowances;  represent 
the  "best  knowledge  now  available,  and  that  they  will  undoubtedly  be  modified  as 
more  knowledge  accumulates, 

*  Retommendati on  B.  Translation  of  these  allowaiices,  and  other  similar  technical 
material,  into  terms  of  everyday  foods  and  appetizing  meals  suitable  for  families 
and  individuals,  at  different  economic  levels,  in  such  a  v/ay  that  the  newer  know- 
ledge of  nutriti.on  can.be  applied^  simply  and  practically  in  every  home  and  in 
accordance  with  the  food  preferences  of'  the  family.  ' 

*  Recommendation  C..  Vigorous  and  continuous  research  to  add  to  our  present  know^ 
ledge  of  the  nutritional  needs  of  individuals',  the  nutritional  status  of  groups 
in  the  population,  the  nutritive  content  of  everyday  foods,  and  the  effects  of 
various  methods  of  production,  processing,   storing,'  arid  cooking  on  their  nutritive 
value. 
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.■■;;1^:.5EL21C!]SD  REKCREilGES 
.     V.   :  ■  -.ON  -     •    ■  - 

PROGRESS  liT  aCIEl^TiriG' BASIS  TOR  A  MTIOIJAL  iWTRI TICK  PROGRAM 
(Redomraendations  A,  B,  and  G  of  National  Nutrition  Conference)  \j 
( l)    Research  Developments  at  the  Land-Grant  Institutions  Following  the 
Nati-onal  Nutrition  Gohf&rence  ■  ■  S'^l 

Research  r ecommondations  of  the  Goramittee  on  Food  and  Nutrition  of  the 
National  Research  Council,— A  challenge  to     the  land-grant  institutions, 
S.  L.  Smith,    Assoc.    Land-Grant  Cols,  and  Univs.  Prec.,55  (1941), 
.  pp.  227-231. 

The  national  cooperative  pro ject,  conservation  of  nutritive  values  of 
foods. — A.  progress  report,   S.  L.  .-Si^i-^h..    assoc.  Land-Grant  Cols, 
and  Univs.  Proc. ,  56.  (1942)  ,  pp.' ■167-172. 

The  cooperative  re^search  on  the- conservation  of  the  nutritive  values  of 
food:    progress  in  the  .Western  Region,  k.  F.  d'organ;  Central  Region, 
ii.  Eedde;  Southern  Regiaa ,  ^.  Erickson;  Eastern  Region,  B.  E.  Gilbert. 
A  ssoc.  Land-Grant  Cols,  and  Univs.  Proc,  56  (1942),'  pp.  172-175. 

Experiment  station  research  on  v/ar  prohlems  in  the  home,  S.  L.  ^mith 
and  G.  Adams.    U.   S.  Dept.  ^gr.  i-:isc.  Puh.  503  (1942),  36  pp.  (See  pp. 
1-17,   23-28).     ..  vy:  ^ 

Wartime,  research  in  - home  economics  at  'the  stat^^a.  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  "S.  X".  i^mith.    ^ssoc.    Land-Grant  Cols,  and  Univs.  Proc, 
57  (1943),  pp,-- 176-181.     ■     -    -    ■  '  ' 

Conservation  of  food  resources,   S.  L.  •  Smith -and  G.  Adams,  •■Reprint  from 
U.   S.  .Dept,  Agr, ,  ,Off . -Expt.  Stas.  ,  ■  Rpt  .•  ixgr ;  Expt.-  Stafe.  ,■  "1943,  pp. 
60-81... 

Experiment  station  research  on  the  vitamin  content  and  the  preservation 
of  foods,  G.  Adams  and  S.  L.   Smith.    U..  S.  Dept.  Agr.  iiisc.  Pub.  - 536 
(1944>-,  88  pp.-  ■ 

•   Research  in  foods,  humn  nutrition,  and  ^home",eceonomics  .at,  the  land- 
.  .   grant  institutions,  1944-45.     Compiled' by  3.  li.'' Smith  and  G.  . Adams.  . 
,    U.  -S.  Dept.  Agr.  Off.  Expt.  Stas,  64  pp.^  '(-processed). 

National  cooperative  project,  conservation-  of'-n-utritive  values  of 
foods. —  Studies  in  progress,  1944-45.    a  chart  compiled  by  S.  L.Smith. 
U.   3.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  ^xpt.  Stas.  15  pp. (Processed) .  '  - 

National  cooperative  project,  conservation  of.  nutritive- values  of  f&ods. 
List  of  titles  of  progress  notes  through  Dacember-  L,  1944.  Compiled- 
by  S.  L.   Smith,  U.   S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Off.  -i^xpt .  Stas.  5  pp.  (Processed). 

Promoting  better  n-utrition,  G.  Adams  and  ^.         ■^mith.  a. section  from 
Rpt.  Agr.  E^t.  Stas.,  1944.     (In  press), 

1/  Compiled  by  S.  L.   Smith,  Office  of  Ji^xporiment-  Stations,  U.   S.  Depa-ftment  of 
iigriculture,  December  9,  1944.' 
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(3)  ■ri.'bstract  and  Review  Periodicals 

Nutrition  Reviews.    Published  monthly  by  The  Nutrition  Foundation,  Inc.', 
Chry-sler  MJuilding,  New  lork  17,  il,  Y..  ..  .  ■ 

Borden'  s  Review  of  "Hutfitiori  Research.    Published  monthly  (except  July  and 
August)  by,  the  Sorden  ,C;o-.  ,■  -350  iiadi son  avenue,  New  Tork  1^,  N.  Y. 

.Experiment  "Station  Record.    Published  monthly  by  "Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
..tions,  ^.  R.  A.,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr, 

(3)  Books  .  •  ..  - 

Handbook  of  Nutrition,    American  x4edical  Association,  335  North  Dearborn 
S't;;  Chicago  10,  Illihois.  (1943). 

Revised  editions  of  standard  nutrition  texts  such  as  Nutrition  by  Chanoy 
and  Ahlborn,  3d  Sd.  (1S43);     The  Art  and  Science  of  Nutrition  by  Hawley 
and  Garden,  3d  M.  (1944);  Nutrition  in  Health  and  Disease  by  licLester, 
4th  Ed.  (1943);  Essentials  of  Nutrition  by  Sherman  and  Lanford,  2d  Ed.  _ 

(1943)  ;  and  Rose's  Foundation  of  Nutrition  by  MacLeod  and  Taylor,  4th  Ed. 

(1944)  . 

The  Science  of  Nutrition,.  H,  C.  Sherman.     (New  York  :  Columbia' Univ .  Press, 
1943). 

An  Introduction  to  Foods  and  Nutrition,  H.   C.  Sherman  and  C.   S.  Lanford. 
(New  York  :  MacMillan  Co.,  1943). 

(4)  Bulletins  and  Circulars 

Principles  of  nutrition  and  nutritive,  value  of  food,  H.  C.  Sherman.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  disc.  Fvh.  '546  (1944). 

Family  food  consumption  in  the  United  States*    U.  £L  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub. 
550  (1944). 

Recommended  dietary  allowances.     Natl.  Res,  Coun.  Reprint  and  Circular 
Series,  No.  115  (1943),  Gp-p.     (See  also  Scientific  basis  for  the  recommended 
daily  allowances, '  L.  J.  Roberts.    N.  Y.  State'.  Jour.  Med.-,  44  (1944),  No.  1, 
pp.  59-65. 

A  report  on  margarine,  L.  A.  Maynard  et  al.     (Gomittee  on  Fats  of  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board).     Natl,  Res.  Coun.,  Reprint  and.  Circular  Series,  No.  118 
(1943) . 

Inade.ciuate  diets  and  nutritional  deficiencies  in  the  United  States:  Their 
prevalence  and  significance,  H.  D.  Kruse  et  al.  (Committee  on  Diagnosis  and 
Pathology  of  Nutritional  Deficiencies,  Food  and  Nutrition  Board).  Natl. 
Res.  Coun.    Bui.     109  (1943),  56  pp. 


( 5)  SygpOdia  (review  papers  on.  various  phgaos-  of  sol»3CtQd  topics).    ,  . 

in  federation- Proceedings,  "pu"bli shed.-. .quarterly-  "by  iFedeyation.  of  American  Socie- 
ties for  Experimental  Biology,  19  West  Chase  Street,  Baltimore  1,  i->Iaryland 

Deficiency  dis.eases,  T.  D.  Spikes  et  'al .    Tol^' '  1  "( i9'42) ,  Ho.  '6,  pp.  292-323. 

Fortified  foods,  E.  a.  Helson  et  al.  Vol.  1  (1942),  Ho.  -3,  --pp.  324-351'.. 

Sa"bstitutes  for  animal  protein  in  nutrition',  H,  B.  Vickery  et  al.  Vol.  3 
(1944),  Ho.  2,  pp.  110-130.  = '-  • 

Human  vitamin  reqLairements,^  C.  ■  A...  Elvehj  em.  .  Vol..  3  (19'44),  Ho.'  3^  pp.  158-188 

(  6)  Journal  Articles  (. 


See-Hatl.  Res.  Coun.  '  Bui.  ■l09''for  references ;  to  altout  the  middle 


of  1943. 


See  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  .annual  compilations,  Research  in' Eoods, 
Human  nutrition,  and  Home 'Econo.mics  a-t'  the  Land-rC-rant  Institutions/  for 
-references  to  reports  from  these  institutions  through  Septemher  1944. 

See  issues  of  Milloank;  Memorial  I\ind  Q,uart.erly,  (PulDli.shed  "by  the-  i^Iii"bank 
nemorial  Fund,  '40  v/all  Street,  Hew  York  City)  for  original  reports- on  research 
conducted  under  auspices  of  this  fund. 

a.'"-  'Dietary  surveys 'evaXuated  isy  National  Research  .Oouhtil -Yardstick  of 
nutrition 

Adeq_uacy  of  a  diet  eaten  hy  children  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age, 
F.  A.  Johnston,     Jour.  Amer.  Dietet.  Assoc.,.  19  (1943),  Ho;  -6,  pp.. 
.      .      416-419.  .,   .•  ■'-       •  ■ 

A  coiKparison  of  diets  of  school  children  in  H^w  York  City  in  1917  and 
.   -  ■     1942,   C.  J.  -Evans  'and  "H.  Lulischez.     Jour.  Ped. ,  24  (1944)  ,  Ho.  5,  pp.  , 
518-523.  .  - 

Prescribed -diets' for  norm^iVchildren,  J..-_,-D.  Boyd,  Jour.  Ped.-, '  24.  ( 1944) , 
Ho.   6,  pp.  -616-622,'  lllus."  2;     .       .  -  ■    ■-;  . 

■  A  study  of  the  diet  and  nutritional  status  of  women  in  a  low- income 
population  group,  J..  C.  ''.^inters  and--R,        Leslie.     Jour,  Hutr.,  26 
(1943),  Ho.  5,  pp.  443-458.    ' ', 

A  study  of  the  diet  of  twenty  women  in  a  moderate  income  group,  J . , C, 
Winters  and  R.  L.  Leslie.,    Jour.  Hutr..  27  (1944),  pp.  185-192-. 


Food  intake  of  college  women:     Caloric  intake  and  energy -requirement; 
protein,   calci'um,  phosphorus,  and  iron,.  ...  L.  Greenwood  and  B.  H.  Lon- 
singer.     Jour,  ^mer.  Dietet.  Assoc,  20  (1944),  pp.  524-527,  671-675. 
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ii  study  of  the  iDreakfast-Habits  of  50C©' persons  wi'to 

reference  to  cereal- Gonsuznpt-i-oh,  P.  •  3;- imCEV"  C.  Urbacla,  i^.  H.  Stewart, 
and  P.  "^odds.     Ellen  H.  Richards  Inst.  Res.  Series  3  (1944). 

Study  of  the  nutritional  quality  of  dietaries  V  chemical  analyses, 

Z.  E.  Lockhart,  R.  S,  Harris  et  al.     Jour,  inner.  Dietet.  assoc.  30  (1944), 

pp.  742-746. 

"b.  xlutritional  status  and  human  requirements  '  . 

The  detection,  and  treatment  of  nutritional  deficiency  diseases  among 
industrial  workers. — progress  report,  T.  D.  Spies.     Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
ASSOC.,  125  (1944),  Ho.  4,  pp . . :345-252 . 

I  Imtrition  during  pregnancy:    ^  review,  B.  S.  Burke.     Jour,  i^mer.  Dietet. 

^ssoc'  20(1944)„  pp..  735r-741. 

Surveys  of  the  nutrition  of  populations. — III,  The  vitamin  a  nutrition 
of  a  rural  papulation,   in  middle  Tennessee,  J.  B.  Youmnas  et  al. — lY,  The 
vitamin  D  and  calcium  nutrition  of  a  rural  population  in  middle  Tennessee, 
J.  B.  Youmans  et  al.  . .^xmer . •  J^ur.  Puh.  Health,  34  .(1.944),  pp.  368-378, 
1049-10571 

.  i'iinimum  vitamin  a  requirements  in  infants  as  determined  "by  vitamin  a  .., 
concentration  in  "blood,  J.  i.i.  Lewis  and  O.'Bodansky.  Soc.  Expt.  Biol, 
and  i'ied.  Proc,  52  (1943.),  Ho.  4,  pp.  265-266. 

■Is  "breast  milk  adequate  in  meeting  the  thiamine  requirement  of  infants? 
E.  -i-i.  Knott,   S.  C.  Kleiger,  and  E.  W.  Schlutz.     Jour.  Ped. ,  22  ( 1943) , 
iTo.  1,;  pp.  43-49.  "  "  ' 

O"bservations  on  induced  ri'boflavin  deficiency  and  the  r.i"boflavan  require- 
ment of  man,  R.D.  Williams,  H.  L.  Mason,  P.  L,  Cusick,  and  R.  M.  Wilder. 
Jour.  Nutr.,  25  (1943),  Ho.  4,  pp.  361-377,  ; 

The  ascor"bic  acid  requiriements  of  school-age  girls,  V.....  M.-  Roberts,  M.  H. 
Brookes,  L.  J.  Roberts,  -P-.-Koch,  and  P.  Shelby.  Jour.  Nutr. ,.26  '(1943), 
No.  5,  pp.  539-547. 

A  study  of  normal  human  requirements  for  ascorbic  acid  and  certain  of  its 
metabolic  relationships,  H.  J.  Purintoh  'and  C.  Schuck.     Jour.  Nutr.,  26 
(1943),  No.  5,  pp.  509-518, 

The  minimum  ascorbic  acid  need  of  adults,  E.  T).  Kyhos,  E.  S.  Gordon, 
M.  S,  Kimble,  and  E.  L.  Sevringhaus.  Jour. -Nutr.,  27  (1944),  No.  3, 
pp.  271-285. 

ThQ' Effect' of  iron  on  tha  heaoglobin/LrBgoaeration  in  blood  donors^.  Ja.-iP.^ 
Barer  and  ¥,        Fewler.  :Amer.  Jour.  ..ed.  Sci.,  205  (1943),  No.  1, 
pp.  9-16,  ... 

Blood  regeneration  in  women  blood  doners. ~I,  J:jffect  of  generous  amounts 
of  meat  and  milk  in  the  diet,  R.  a,  Leverton,  T.  J.  McMillan,  and  M. 
Peters,    Jour.  Amer.  Dietet.    assoc.  20  (1944),  pp.  747-751. 
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Progress  in  Education  of  Professional  Personnel 

(Recornjnenclation-.-.n  froia;-1941'  Conf-erelxceV  *  \ '  ,    :  : 

,  '  -   ■■   '■  /larie"  Vftiite,,  Ho^ae  BcQiiomics  Education  Service 

■  ■     "  ' '    U.S.  Office  of  Education  ,,.  •■  ,  -  ,  _  ■ 

American  'He'd  Cross  ,      ,. :  "  '. '         -  . 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  offering  of  Hed  Cross  Nutrition  Coiirs-es  ■  • 
for  elementary  teachers,  dental  hygienists,  nurses  in  the  community  and  in 
consultations  and  conferences  with  Red  Cross  social  case  vvrorkors".and  nurses. 

Since  July  1941  ..chapters, ; carrying  nutrition  education  activ.i.ties  -hav-e  in-- 
creased  frora'l21  to  2,327;  the  number'  of 'authorized  instructors  in  nutrition 
education  (volunteer  and  paid)  has  increased  from  271  to  19,;447-;  the  number 
of  chapters,  engaging  one  or  more  full-time  paid  nutritionists  has  increased 
from  -is-  to'  58."  '  * 


Children',  s  .Bureau      ;  ,:  ••  '''' 

The'-introduction  of  additional -.units  'on  nutrition  into  the  ■training  progi'ams 
for  prof  essional  workers  in  the  health ■ahd  welfare  fields  has  been  hamp-erad 
by  th-e' reduction"  in  the  training  period  as  a  wartime  measure.-  xiTevertheless 
some  progress.,  has  been- imde,.,  ■  ■  ■    :  "      '  "     _  . 

A  Department'  of  Nutrition  has. been  established  at '  the  Harvard  Uedical  School 
and  School  of  Public  Health.     In  the  graduate  program, for  a  degree- ih~ Public 
Health,  nutrition  is  one  of  the.  two  req^uired' courses.     The  preparation  of  ■ 
the  Handbook  of  mtrition  by  the  .ivmerican -i'ledicar  Association  has  -been  an 
import-ant  contribution  to  medical  education.     The  use  of  this  handbook  "^y 
practicing  physicians  has  undoubtedly  been  greatly  facili-tated  by  its  'ex- 
tensive free  distribution  through,  a  manufactiir'er  -of  pharmaceutical  products. 

The  National  Organization  for  Public  Health -Nursing  in  1942  issued  a  cur- 
riculum guide  for  that  professional  field.     The  nutrition  sec-tion: of  the 
guide  was  prepared  by  a  -committee,  of  .public -health  nursing  pduqator-S  and  • 
nutritionists.'     '     '       ,.  '  •.     .  •  •     ■  ;     ;,,     ^       .  - 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  has  introduced  a  uhi.t  in  home  econo'mics, 
including  nutrition.    Other  graduate  training '"programs' 'in  social  work  have  ' 
taken  similar  -steps.  .I'i--  '-  ■     •■■  "  -      ^         .   .  ...  .  .. 


*  Recommendafion         More  widespread  education  of  doctors,  dentists,  teach- 
ers,  social-service  workers,  public-health  nurses,. .and  other*.  pr^Dfessional 
v/orkers  in  the  newer  knowledge  bf  nutrition.    At  presen.t:--.thi.s.knov/ledga,  es- 
pecially in  i'ts  practical  applica--tions,~  is  familiar  to  far  too  s-^mll  b.  group 
even  in  the  pf-of essional  fields. 
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More  in-service  education  in  nutrition  for  public  health  workers  has  heen 
iiiade  possible  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  nutrition  consultants  employed 
by  State  departaents  of  public  health.    At  the  time  of  the  National  Nutrition 
Conference, .  32  States  were  employing  64  nutritionists;  the  latest  reports 
indicate  that'  in  late  1944,  44  States-  aire  employing  118  nutritionists. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association -has  formulated  a  statement  of  minimum 
qualifications  for  nutritionists  employed  by  public  health  agencies.  This 
statement  has  been  in  greater  deiaand  than  any  other  report  of  the  Associa- 
tion's  Coiiunittee  on  Professional  Education. 

Extension  Service 

Extension  nutritionists  have  cooperated  with  school  authorities  by  giving 
siniple  nutrition  facts  to  teachers  at  institutes  and  workshops  and  discussing 
how  this  information  might  be  adapted  to  motivate  pupils  at  different  grade 
levels.     In  so  ae  States  extension  workers  have  cooperated  similarly  in 
institutes  for  public  health  nurses. 

Since  September  1941  State  extension  nutritionists  have  increased  from  78 
to  81;  white  county  and  assistant  county  home  demonstration  agents  have  in- 
creased from  2149  to  2339,  a  total  of  190;  Negro  county  home  demonstration 
agents  increased  from  234  to  250,  a  total  of  16;  Eederal  extension  nutrition- 
ists increased  from  1  to  2. 

Under  the  ¥ar  Food  Administration  special  funds,  14  emergency  War  Food  State 
supervisors,  647  v;hite  and  142  Negro  county  workers,  and  21  urban  War  Food 
workers  have  been  employed. 

Farm  Se'ourity  Administration 

Farm  Security'. s  liiost  significant  accoi'r^lishment  in  nutrition  has  been  to 
teach  low-income  farm  families  the  need  for  home  production,  conservation, 
and  use  of  an  adeq;aate  supply  of  food.     Farm  Security  v/orkers  have  learned 
and  in  turn  are  convincing  low-income  farm  families  that  they  will  not  have 
adequate  diets  unless  they  produce  and  use  at  least  75  percent  of  their 
food  from  the  farm, 

^t  the  present  time  "the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  1400  trained  home 
economists  working  with  low- income  farm  f ami li es.     In  1944,  1300  of  these 
worked  directly  in  the  counties  and  assisted  more  than  300,000  borrower 
families.    ^  large  portion  of  the  time  is  spent  in  helping^  these  families 
to  produce  and  use  a  more  adequate"  food  supply,  by  teaching  and  guiding  them 
in  farm  and  home  methods  and  practices  which  have  resulted  in  more  home-grown 
foods  of  the  right  kind  and  in  sufficient  amounts.    A  plan  is  made  annually 
with  each  borrov/er  family  which  includes  kinds  and  amounts  of  foods  the 
family  needs,  using  the  3asic  7  as  a  guide.     A  garden  plan  and  a  food 
preservation  budget  that  is  nutritionally  satisfactory  is  developed  with 
the  family.     Farm  Security  lends  money  to  obtain  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  garden 
seed,  and  farm  and  home  equipj^ent  and  has  helped  the  majority  of  these 
families  to  get  satisfactory,  or  at  least  minimum  equipment  and  storage 
facilities.     In  addition  to  the  trained  women,  working  with  the  families  to 
irnprove  their  food  supply,  farm  supervisors  who  cover  practically  all  agri- 
cultural counties  in  the  country  also  give  particular  emphasis  to  production 
of  food  for  home  consujirption  and  give  families  juaterial  assistance  in  other 


phases'  of  .'food';  work'.  \'in"tvalnin^  mee^Vings  of  supervisors,  increased  eaiphasis 
has' been.,  given,  to  nutrition  and  jjiethods  .of  teaehijig- nutrition  to  'borrower 
families.. ,' i4any ,  koiae.  supervisors  .in  tke  past  two  .y,ears.have  taught  nutrition 
classes' and  "a  nuiaber  of  them  have  attended  refresher  courses. 

Nutrition  Programs  Branch  .  .■. 

V/ork  with' doctors,  dentists,..and;.puMic  health- officials  has  beeji  .directed 
toward  stimulation  of  interest  in  the  public  health  and  medical  aspects  of 
nutrition.     Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  relation  of.  these  aspects. of 
nutrition  to  National,  State,  and  local  nutrition  problems  and  programs. 

Interest  has  been  stimulated . by  the  Nutri.tion  Programs  Branch  Medical-. 
Officer  in  the  following  ways: 

Attendance  at,  and  participation  in,  Nat  ional,  .  State,  and.  local 
meetings  of  public  health,  medical,  and  dental  organizations. 

Visits  to  State  and  local  health  departments  to   ,-,  -         •  ;  .• 

Discuss  nutrition  probLems  in  their  relation  to  public  health. 

Assist  State  and  local  health  departi.ients  in  planning  and 
.  developing  .nutri tio,n  appraisal  -programs. 

('These  visits  are  made  only  on  req.uest)-  - 

Distribution  to  health  officers  of  carefully -selected  material . dealing 
with  the  public  health  aspects  of  nutrition. 

Nutrition  clinic  demonstrations,  conducted  at  the  req_uest  of  State 
health  officers  and  sponsored  jointly  .by  nutrition  committees  and  .. 
■  heialth  departments.       -        .   "    ■       .  .  '  ■'•■.. 

Nutrit ion' cl inic  demonstrations  and  "slide  clinics"  conduct.ed  for  medi- 
cal students  and  medical  school  staff  members  on  request  of  medical 
s.ciiool  authorities.    A-t  "slide  clinics"  -colored  lantern  slides .  of '  various 
physical  signs,  associated  v/ith  nutritional  deficiency  states  are  shown 
and  discussed.     Slides  have  been  made  of.  "patients"  examined  in  various, 
localities,   with  emphasi.s  on  early  signs  of  deficiency  conditions. 
Copies  of  the,  slides  made;  in  a.  State  p.r.e  made  availabl.e  to  the  state 
health  depart. men t  for  use  in  it§  nutrition  program.  .  ... 

Increasing  interest  on  the  par.t  of  .public  health  officials  and  physicians 
is  indicated  by  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  service  and  requests 
for  assistance  in  developing  State  s^nd  local  nutrition  appraisal  programs 

In  all  States,  refresher  courses,  have  been  given  for  professional  home 
economics  workers.     Practically  -every -State  "has  provided  some  kind  of  training 
or  help  in  nutrition  for  ele.mentary  teiachers.     Kits  of  nutrition  ,;;]aterials 
have  been  prepared  and  furnished  to  then  in  some  places.    A  national  workshop 
on  elementary  nutrition  teaching  was  held.at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
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Nutrition  committeea  have  helped  school  administrators  and  local  communities 
appreciate  ,tiie^' value  of  school' lunches.    Home  economists  have  been  added  in 
some  places' to  welfare  staffs.     In  States  where  welfare  departments  are  without 
nutritionists  or  home  economists  nutrition  comiiuttees  frequently  are  called 
upon  to  assist  in  preparing  standards  for  food  budgets. 

A  few  nutrition  committees  have  sponsored  food  and  nutrition  courses  for  grocers, 
boarding  house  proprietors,  and  restaurant  v/orkers. 

Office  of  Education 

In  every  State  the  home  economics  program  in  the  public  schools  has  given 
special  emphasis  to  nutrition  education,  both  in  the  high  school  classes  and 
in  the  classes  for  adult  homemakers. 

In  the  majority  of  the  States  a  goodly  number  of  home  economics  teachers  have 
worked  closely  with  elementary  teachers  assisting  them  with  plans  and  informa- 
tion for  nutrition  teaching.     In  some  cases  this  has  been  done  on  a  country- 
wide basis.    One  State  reported  that  in  two  counties  in  the  State  every  s'chool, 
both  elementary  and  high  school,  has  worked  intensively  on  the  integration  of 
nutrition  education' throughout : the- .fintira  schoel.     In  one  city  a  2-weeks  program 
of  nutrition  teaching  in  all  first-grade  rooms  was  carried  on  by  home  economics 
teachers  and  advanced  home  economics  pupils.     One  State-  reported  that  20  percent 
of  the  home  economics  teachers  taught  nutrition  to  elementary  teachers.    In  that 
same  State  the  home  economics  teachers  prepared  and- made  available  to  elementary 
teachers  392  nutrition  kits,  • 

Since  1941  there  has  been  an  increase  of  28  assistant  State  or  district  super- 
visors of  hoJBO  economics.     There  has  been  an  increase  of  703  home  economics 
teachers  in  the  reimbursed  programs  employed  for  the  summer  term  during  which 
much  attention  is  given  to  the  production,   conservation,  and  use  of  adequate 
food  supply  for  the  family.  •  ' 

Twenty-three  State  departments  of  education  have  employed-  at  least  one  full- 
time  supervisor  of  school-lunch  programs.     In  15  of  the  States  there  is  one 
full-time  supervisor.     In  4  there  are  two  full-time  supervisors.     In  the  other- 
4  States  three,  four,  five,  and  six,  respectively,  are  eiiiployed.    One  State 
has  a  full-time  supervisor  in  each  county. 

Many  school-lunch  workshops  have  been  held  during  the  past  two  summer  sessions. 
I  This  past  summer  such  workshops  were  held  in  Alabarna,  Arkansas,  i'lorida, 

Kentucky,  and  Louisiana. 

Nutrition  workshops  for  teachers  and  other  nutrition  workers  have  been  held. 
For  exarnple,  in  Puerto  Rico  the  workshop  was  held  for  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators. Extension  and  Pana  Security  workers,  and  health  education  workers', 

In  Terre  Haute  the  workshop  was  held  for  teacher  trainers  and  school  administra- 
tors.    Eleven  States  were  represented. 

Several  colleges  and  universities  have  given  courses  in  nutrition  for  elementary 
teachers  -  Arizona,  Nevada,  Puerto  Rico,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Wisconsin,  and 
Alabama. 
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Through  Rural,  War  Production  Training  Progra-iis,  18,273  classes  in  production, 
conservation,'  and  process-ing  of -food  f  or  .jSamji^jr- Ti§_e  ^  were  .  taught  last  year. 
Through  that  same  prograra,  -2,263  school  c.Qfflmu^act;y  ..Ginneries  v/ere  operated -in 
'which "training  in  the  conservation  of^'food  ;^as  ,given  to.  fafni  .fa-iiilies. 

Practically  every  State  held  training  con f.er.^ne.es  of.  from  three  t6'"slx"  days-  in 
length  in  food  conservation.     Those  training  conferences  held  last 'spring  and 
early' suniuTer  were  for'  supervisor,  t earner,  txainors,^  and  t  eachers  of.  home  ^ 
economics.  ■■•   . .-.    ■•,     •     -  ....  ..    .  .. 

*    *  * 

Progress  in- Popular  Education- (Recommen.dat ions  .1  and  F  froa  1941  Conference) 

Coii'ipiled  "by  i-'iargarot  Dreisha'cn,  itutriticn  Progra.-is  Branch,  from 
inaterial  furnished  li^  the-" agencies  ■ 

Rocorgjiienda-tion  5*  \  "  ■  '  '"  '•■-'       .  .:; 

In  order  ..to  r  each  .as  raany  people  aa' pQssihle '  al2  '.'tinds  of  ■  educational';  and . 
.inforraational..aethods  .have  "been  used."  '  although'' the  progra^n  has  heea-in  progress 
oyer  three  yea^rs- it  is  difficult  to.', evaluate  rc'sul'-.s  o'laje-ctively. ,   It .  is.:  ppssihle, 
however,  tovrecord  accomplishments.  ^ '  '  '  " 

One  of  t.he.  most.,  encouraging  deyiiopmeht's  has  'hoai' .t^ig  pTepa.ration  of:  .,si.Trplified 
..hut  accurate  material.     Sorae  of  this'-iaterial  has'heen  used- to  hring  the  essen- 
tial facts  ahout  food  and  nutrition'- to' "individuals  with  little  or  no  formal 
education,     Noteworthy  puhlications  of  this  typ'e' havu  "been- -the  readers  prepared 
.  under.) .th:Q.  Sloan  .Foundation  project  in  rurcj.^  Kentucky,   the  "bulletins  from 
the,  Ro.se.nwald.  Fund  project  at- ''iest,  Georgia'  Coil2ge,  ai.id-the  -hookle-ts.  . 
."America,  and,. You":  and,  "You  .aad  Your  Bahy"  prepared"  hy  the  South -Carolina  .  ■ 
State.  Department  of  Health..  -  .- 

From  the  start  of  the  war  the  Bureau  of  Ku:.ian  iJutritioi,  and  Home  Economics 
has  put  facts  from  its  current  researches,  and  "backlog  of  scientific  findings 
into  wartime  ■pu'bLications  of '  a  :  slriiple  practical  type  designed  to  help  home- 
;  makers  adjust  to  .rapidly  changing 'food  supplle-s  and  yet  safeguard  family, 
nutrition,  _  .  ; ..  '  -  .  ,  .■ 


*  Recommendation  S.     mo"bilization  of  every  educational  method  to  spread  ..the 
newer  knowledge,  of  nutrition  among  laymen  "by  means  of  the  schools,  .motion 
pictures,  the  radio,  the  puhli'c  press,  'home  and'- coim-.iunity- deaonstrations,  and 
all-  other  suita"ble  means.     '  ■  • 
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Sor  example,  'the  voluntary  Share- the-meat  program  was  implemented  "by  a  folder  enti- 
tled "99.  Ways  to  Stiare  the  Meat,"  issued  in' an  edition  of  10  millioji  copies  and 
carried,  "by  community,  workers  to  homes  throughout  the  Nation. 

lor  many  of  the  wartime  nutrition  and  food'  conservation  programs  channeled  to  the 
public  under  the  masthead  "Tood  Fights  for  Preedom, "  the  Bureau  prepared  folders  and 
educational  picture  material  giving  how-to-do-it  directions.     "Get  the  Good  from  your 
Food,"     "Fight  Food  Waste  an  the  Home,"    "Home  Canning  of  Fruits,  and  Vegetahles, " 
"-Get  Acquainted  with  Soya  "Flour  and  Grits,"    "VltamJins  from  Farm  to  You,"  and  "Fats 
in    -artime  aeals,"  are  a  few  of  the  many  titles. 

Another  encouraging  development  has  "been  reaching  individuals,  in  the  population  who 
are  in  a  position  to  put  nutrition  inforiflation  to  especially. good  use.    Through  the 
program  of  Emergency  i^aternity  and  Infant  Care  administered  "by  State  health  depart-" 
ments  using  Federal  funds,  over  a  half  million  wives  of  servicemen  have  received 
medical  care  for  themselves  and  their  infahts.    Several  States  send  these  women 
instructions  on  diet  for  themselves  and  their  ha^bies  at  the  time  they  approve  their 
application  for  care.    USO  cluhs  and  health  agencies  also  conduct  classes  for  these 
mothers,  who  receive  instruction  in  foods  and  nutrition  in  relation  to  maternal  and 
child  health  as  a  whole.    For  example,  the  nutritionist  of  one  State  department  of 
Health  gave  a  weekts  unit  on  food  and  nutrition  to  the  soldiers'  wives  attending  an 
adult  education  project  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous  schooling. 

There  seems  to  he  an  increasing  tendency  to  make  dietary  recommendations  in  terms 
of  food  within  reach  -  both  economically  and  geographically  -  of  the  individuals 
concerned. 

To "reach  and  influence  larger  numbers  of  people,  extension  workers  have  endeavored 
to  adjust  their  methods  of  teaching.     In-service  training  has  been  given  extension 
agents  in  making  radio  talks,  writing  for  the  press,  preparing  exhibits,  and  train- 
ing leaders.    Eesult .  demonstrations  have  been  featured  particularly  in  providing 
■adequate  storage  for  .home-produced  and  ho.ae-pre  served  food. 

.lied  Cross  Nutrition  classes  have  been  held  "for  groups  not  being  reached  otherwise 
such  as  residents  in  trailer  camps,  housing  projects.  Government  labor  camps  and 
mining  and  . mill  areas.     In  addition,  nutrition  classes  have  been  held  for  the  tj^pi- 
cal  community  groups  of  homemakers,  restaurant  and  cafeteria  workers,  expectant 
■mothers,  Junior  Red  Cross  and  other  young  people  in  school,    a  number  of  Spanish- 
•••epeaking  groups,,,  dairymen,  grocers,  industrial  workers,  and^-'nembers  of  men's  civic 
'clubs  have  been  some  of  the  interesting  groups  reached  through  EedCross  classes. 
Here  high  school  boys  were  enrolled  in  nutrition  classes  than' in  previous  years. 
Instructors  for  Red  Cross  nutrition  classes  have  been  home  demonstration  agents, 
home,  economics  teachers,  Farm  Security  Administration  home  supervisors,  and  other 
professional  or  lay  persons  who  are  technically  trained/    Between  July  1,  1941,  and 
July  1,  1944,-473,623  men  and  women  vreve  reached  through  Red  Cross  nutrition  classes 
and  137,768  prepared  for  community  services  relating  to  group  feeding  by  means  of 
canteen  -and  di.ctitian' s  aide  classes. 

A  Red  Cro'ss  rr^-dio  series  "Food  for  All"  designed  to  interest  homemakers  in  seeking 
help  with  thei"r  food  problems  through  Red  Cross  nutrition  classes  has  been  pre- 
-sonted  by  300  stations  throughout  the  country  as  of  November  1,  1944.     The  poten- 
tial listening  audionce  is  estimated  at  about  39,000,000  for  each  recording  of 
which  there  are  9  in  the  series. 
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There  is  infor/aation  on  food  and  its  a^e  in  each  of  the  recordings  which  should 
"be  helpful  to  the  horuemaker.     The  information  is  intended  to  stimulate  interest 
"in-  seeking  further  h'elp- and  guidance  on  f-0O'd'"p-rolDlems.     The  Re d'-' Cross.  Chapter  .- 
Nutrition  Chair mn  i s- given--a*  f  ew  minutes''---d^---the  '  end  of  each '  recording  to  present 
the  local  food  si tuati-oa^i  ■"•-'The  rad-ib-  series  was '-financed,  "by  th.e  jimeripan  , 
Institute  of  Baking. 

Every  possible  means  has  iDeen'  uised  to  "bring  the:  various  .phaaes  of  nutrition  ■ 
and- faod  inf  ormation  before  ' the'  "bpulic.     E^mi'bit.s, .  post.ers.,  .  car  cards,  press 
releases,  magazine  articles,,  radio  programs, •..-.l^eict.ures,  demonstrations,  nutri- 
■'•■ti on  courses,  movies  and  film  strips,  food,  inforjiiation  centers,;  approved 
nutrition  reading  lists  in  li"braries,  "bookioarks,  gaives,  and  authentic  "but 
popular,  literature,  have  "been  used  to  malce  people  food-value  conscious. 

The  iNiutriti'on  Programs.  Branch  provides  a  special'prtiss  and  radio  service  to  ■ 
local  ■nutriti ion  committees  with  Weekly  news  articlef;  and  radio  scripts  ahout  - 
food's  and  nutrition  which  thdy  c;kn 'adapt  to  fit  the  local  situation  or  use  as 
background  of  facts  "in  prepariiig;  othef'  types  of  material'.    News  articles  on- 
'  foods  and^.nut'rit ion  have  been  furnished  to  foreign  Isnguage  newspapers  ajid--th&  '  ' 
"iJegro  press.'       !  ■  '."  ,     '' '      .   '  .^'/     .  "  '"'.■     '"        '  " 

Nutrition  clinic  demonstrations    have  been  held  in  17  Stjites.  '  Children  and     •  • 
adult;3  showing  various  degrees  .o.f.  nutritiohal  deficiencies'  have  participated- 
in  these  demonstrations  which  have  aroused  in'terest  in  local  nutrition  problems. 
K  number  of- teaith  departments 'particularly  those 'which  have  participated  in  .- 
nutritional-  status  sufv'eys'prel'iminary  to  nutrition  clinic  demonstrations  . 
together  with  other  agencies  have  recognized  the  njed  for  continued  fact  finding 
.as,  a  basis -.for  .program .planning.  ^  ,.     .  ■;.  ■ 

..Luncheon  meetings  and  demonstration  meals  as  ^a,  "ba-sis  for  discussion  p.f  nutrition 
an.d  .food  habit s.  ha,ve  been  successful  for  civic  clubs,, -federated  clubs,... churches 
and  other  community  groups.  "i;\Taa,t' .a-  Cooking  In  i-iy  iTeighbor' s -Pot , "  a.  series,  of;  . 
luncheons  with  menus  typical  of  various  countries,  offered  an  opportunity  to 
underst'and  foreign  food  patterns-.    The -'Hed-;  Cross  reports  that  such  lunch e.ons 
in  one  community  were  attended  by  222  men. representing .35  civic  organizations.,-., 

A '-motion. ."-picture  on  canning  was.,  revised  and  .reproduced  by  .the  USBA  and.  made 
available  in  .State  .  film  depositories.    It  has  -been  used., by  .various  kinds  .of . 

.groups  including  schools  and.,  colleges.   . During  j-July,  nutriti.gn  .committees. 

.sponsored  showings.  .t-.-.--  , 

ffilm  strips -have,  been  used  to  supplement  and  illustrate  lectures,  t^alks,  and 
classes,    .^imong  -■t.)aem  are  "ness -.iaiHagement "  .  made  available,  to  the  ■'•''lutrition 
Programs  Branch.:by -  the  ^rmy,  "Hidden  Hunger  iiirposed"  by  the  Office  of  Distri- 
•bution  and  "Today's-  Storage  is  Tomorrow's  Dinner"  by  the  Farm  Security  adminis- 
tration.   Various  garden  films  have  been. made  by  the  Jlxtension  Service, 

To  encourage  food  demonstrations  as  a  means  of  helping  people  adjust  to  ration- 
ing and  the  use  of  alternate  f.oods,  a.hand"book  called  "-Food  Demonstrations 
in  Warime"  was  prepared  by  a  group  o.f  -  specialist  s  experienced  in  giving  food 
demonstrations  to  rural  and  .urban  groups  from  -  all- income  levels. 

The  campaign  technique  has  been  used  from  time  tp.  time,  to  stimulate  interest  in 
nutrition,     nany  State  or  local  committees  have  observed  special  nutrition  weeks 
or  nutrition  months  since  their  beginning.     This  was  done  in  order  to  focus  the 
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attention  of  the  qtQwoihi' ties  upon  the.  need  for.  good  nutrition.     One  of  ^  these, 
while  more  ela"borate  than  niany,'  is  illustrated  Tsy..  the' Nutrition  Week  held  in 
South  Bend,  Indiana  in  iipril '  1942  when  practically  all  organizations  and  interests 
were- "brougjit  together.    Those  held  in  Rochester,  New. York,,  in  Gilaier,  Texas,  in 
Oklahoiiia  City,  Oklahom',  and  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa  are.  ju.st  a' few  of  the  many  ob- 
servances of  nutrition  week  which  have  been  planned,  and  held  by  local  nutrition 
coi'nmittees. 

Nutrition  Month  was  observed  by  all  of  the  States  in  September.     Most  of  the  States 
emphasized  the  planning  and  beginning  of  a  year's  program  thus  intensifying  their 
regular- activities.-    i-iaay  of' the  States  also  featured  some  special  activity  during 
September  among  which  were  radio  programs,  news  stories,  district  meetings  and 
conferences  and  special  programs  for  club  and  organization  groups. 

Nutrition  Committees  have  usually  been  part  of  such  other  campaigns  as  Victory 
Gardens  and  Food  Preservation.  In. many  States  they  also  cooperated  in  the  food 
conservation  caaipaign  as  a  part  of  the:  Pood .  Jight  s  for  I'reedom  program* 

The  National  Nutrition  Conference  recognized  the  relationship  of  food  distributors 
and  processors  to  an  over-all  nutrition  program,     i'ol lowing,  the  conference, 
representatives  of  the  food  and  allied  industries  set  up  a  Pood  Industry  Committee 
with  subcommittees  representing  food  retailers,  wholesalers,  manufacturers,  and 
packagers.     The  first  promotion  program  had  as  its  main  objective  popularizing 
the  subject  of  nutrition.     In  early  1942,  3,500,000  posters,  3,500„000  flyers, 
and  500,000  kitchen  charts  were  printed. and  distributed*     These  featured  a  food 
chart,   symbol  and  slogan.     The  Food  Industry  xi^dvisory  Committee  was  helpful  in 
getting  the  important  food -.industries  behind  a-  co.operative  effort  to  back  the 
program,    iianufacturers  of  household  eq[uipment,-.  public  utilities,  life  insurance. 
Companies,  hotel    and  restaurant; -.associati ons,  and  others  joined  the  food  indus- 
tries in  using  nutrition -.materials;  in  the  jiiagazine,  newspaper,  radio  and  motion 
picture  advertising.     It  has  been  estimated  that  the  first  symbol,  slogan,  and 
food  rules  were  reproduced  over-  400,000,000  times  in  public  media. 

Industry  produced  three  motion  pictures  as  a  contribution  to  the  program,  "Hidden 
Hunger,"     "The  Hodest  Miracle,"  and '"This,  Too,  is  Sabotage."    There  was  no 
brand  advertising  .in  any  of  the  pictures* 

Three  national  radio  programs  have  been  broadcast  in  the  interest  of  the  nutri- 
tion' program  since  1941;     "Listen  iimerica,  "     "Fashions  in  Rations,"  and  "Your 
Homefront  Il.eporter,"    later  called    "Broadway  Matinee." 

Magazines  have  carried  full-rpage  advertisements  in  color. 

The  game  Yita-iiin-G-o  was  invented  and  manufactured  by  .a.  private  industry.  Its 
distribution  has  exceeded  534,200. 

In  late  1942  when  food  shortages  began  to  develop,  the  original  food  chart  was 
revised  to  remove  reference  to  the  q_uantities  of  food  items  that  should  be  eaten 
every  day.    A  national  advertising  agency  was.  assigned  to  work  with  the  Office 
of  War  Inf or;;iation  and  the  Nutrition  Programs  Branch  to  design  the  present 
colored  food  target  in  circular  form  presenting  the  Basic  7  food  groups*  This 
has  had  greater  industry  response  than  the  first  food  chart. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,   in  preparation,  will  reproduce 
the  Basic  7  Food  Chart  in  an  article  on  cookery* 
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A  por'ti.'on"  of  the  2  million  large  posters- carrying'  the  chart  :which  have  been 
.distributed  has  been  used  by  industry.  .:  a  life,  insurance  company  reproduced  the 
chart  in  a  pocket  folder  and- dist-ributed  3. 5  .miHion  cop;i^S;to  its  :policy  holders. 

The  tie-in  of  nutrition- with  pri-vate ■  industry , has  helped  a,C-qaaint  vast'  .numbers  of 
people  with  the  Tact  that  there  is  a  definite  conngct-ion.  between. health'  and  the 
kinds  of  food  they  eat. 

Recomaendation  F*  _     .      .  ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  coordinated- nation-wide  nutrition,  program  has  been:  • 

--To  make  available  , to  everybody  the  basic  knowledge  of  good -nutritiori.' 
in  simple  terms.  *  "   ■  '  '  •■  ■  ■ 

•,  To  interest  people  in  putting,  such  knowledge  into  practice  and  show  them 

"  how  to.- do,;  it..-  ;  ,     ■  ' 

To  encourage  those  who  have  the  facilities  to  produce-'a -v^'ari ety  of 
nutritiQU.S;  foods.;-  ,. 

"  ■'  -■To;  support  .through  group  actiO:n  .any  practijcal' measures  which  will  make 
available  .t;Q.  .everybody  the  amounts  and  ■.kiha's  of  .food  considered  ne'cessary 
for  goo.d  health  and  general  well-being.'  ■  ....  .. 

Und«r  condi'trons.  o^.warti.me  food  ...supply,  '  e.rphas.i's  has  also  been  placed  on  ways  and 
mean s  .. o f.  S-ecuring  .  the  highest  .  nutritional  return  from  available  foods. 
The  ■  Presid'ent^  s  .ilati.onal  .Nutrition  .Confer ence  .in  .Hay.  .1941  provided  a  stimulus  for 
the  nutrition  .pi:ograiD,.  .-Following  the  conference,  .  a' Nutrition  Division,  later  . 
called  lihe  Nutrition  .Programs  Branch,  was  set. '.'up. by  .J^xecutive  Order  (l)  to  proviie 
a  service- structure  .throy.gh  which  nutrition  activities  could  be  encouraged-'ahd  ' 
related.. to  'all , national  needs, ;;(2.)  to  serve  as  a  center  for  the.  coordination- c'f 
nutrition  services.,  in.  Federal  :G.pv.ernment  and  other  agencies,. "public  ■aM  privatef. 
and  (3)  to  make  available  upon  req_uest  the  services  of  specialists  tb  Assist  in- 
State  and-  local  programs.  .  .■  ..... 

State  nutrition  committees  have  served  as  the  instrument,  for  coordinating  -  agencies, 
organizations  and  groups  in  State  nutrition  programs.'  All  States,  Hawaii,  and- 
Puerto  Rico  have  active  nutrition  nutrition  committees.  Chicago,  New  York  City, 
and  the  District  of  Columbis , also  have  cpmmittees  with  State  status.  Forty-five 
State  committees  have  executive  secretaries,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their 
plans.  Tii/herever  advisable.  State  committees  have  mobiliiiied  local  groups  through 
the  formation  of  local  nutrition  cominitteas..  Nutrition  committees  are  volunteer 
groups  and  usually  include  both  technically  trained  and  lay  people. 

"^TdoinmenH]rtr'o"h"~F'.     FIbbilization  of  all  neighborhood,  co^Munity,   State  and  National 
organizations  and  services  that  can  contribute  in  any  wciy  'to  liaising  the  nutrition- 
al level  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.     i^'Iany  existing  organizations  are 
available  for- this  purpose.    How  they  can  be  mobilized  to  cooperate'  most  effec** 
tively  will  depend  on  local  situations.     State  Nutrition  Committees  can"  give 
especially  useful  assistance  in  organizing  this  effort.     ,         '  •  ' 
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'Working  conferences  have  "been  the  aeans  of  interpreting  food  programs  and  providing 
opportunities  for  joint  planning  to  meet  nutritional _ needs.     Conferences  have 
heen  held  regionally  for  State  .nutrition  chair-nen  and  others.     Institutes,  work-' 
shops,  and  one-day  meetings- have  "been  conducted  hy  State  coinmittees  to  strengthen 
and  assist  local  committees. 

News  letters  and  handbooks  have  also  'been,  a  way  of  tying  local  and  State  fcommittees 
into  the  national  nutrition  program.     The  Washington  News  Letter  is ^distributed 
to  State  committee  memhers  and  chairmen  of  local  committees.     Many  State  committees 
issue  State  news  letters  to  their  local  committees.  ■ 

State  and  local  nutrition  committees  often  use  results  from  nutrition  surveys  or 
studies  as  a  "basis  for  planning  programs  of  work.     Many  of  these  studies  deal  with 
the  dietary  hahits  of  children.     For  example,  Virginia  compiled  data  on  6,000 
school  children  for  a  period  of  one  week  at  three  different  seasons  of.  the  year, 
and  these  records  are  available  to  local  committees  planning  programs  to  meet 
specific  needs.     In  other  States,  including  Colorado,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Missourj, 
North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,'  Texas,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming,  dietary 
studies  have  also  been  made,  often  with  selected  groups  and  sometimes  on  a  county, 
city  or  district  basis. 

In  Iowa,  a  study  was  made  as  to  the  amount  of  food  preserved  and  why  canned  food 
spoiled.     In  counties  in  iiiniiesota,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  j-'iexico,  and  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,   surveys  were  made  of  the  kinds  of  flour  and  bread  that  were  available  in 
the  comjnunities.     In  Wyoming  and  New  Hampshire,   surveys  on  the  school  lunch  pointed 
up  the  need  for  help  in' this  phase  of  a  nutrition  program. 

In  the  btate  of  Washington  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  State  resources.     In  Wyoming 
the  nutrition  programs  being  carried  on  were  analyzed  to  ascertain  the  num.ber  of 
people  reached  and  the  nutrition  needs  as  identified  by  local  workers.  This 
information  was  used  in  planning  for  a  program  of  work.     In  New  Hampshire,  inter- 
views with  a  large  number  of  families  pointed  out  specific  projects  on  which  to. 
work,  such  as  the  packed  lunch,  planning  meals,  and  the  school  lunch. 

Three  studies  were  developed  by  the  Program  Surveys  division.  Bureau  of  Agricultur- 
al Economics.  ^ 

Nutrition  and  the  War    was  a  survey  of  housewives'  opinions  about  food,  the 
extent  to  which  housewives  are  aware  of  the  food  situation,   their  knowledge 
of  nutrition  and  practices,  and  the'  effectiveness  of  programs  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  nutrition  of  industrial  v/orkers. 

Housewives  Discuss  Nutrition  Programs    was  a  study  made  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  and  Richmond,  Virginia,  of  programs  of  nutrition  education 
and  of  the  madia  through  which  they  operate. 

How  City  Housewives  Respond  to  War  Pood  Programs  was  a  survey  of  attitudes  in 
■  relation  to  saving  fats,  -preventing  food  waste,  home  canning,  victory  garden- 
ing, and  buying  plentiful . foods  instead  of  scarce  ones. 

Nutrition  committees  have  for  reference  the  major  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Food 
Habits  of  the  National  Research  Council,  including  a  bibliography  of  the  committees' 
publications  called  "Problem  of  Changing  Food  Habits".    They  also  have  the  Food 
Habits  Committee's  "Manual  for  the  Study,  of  Food  Habits".    The  manual  sets  up  a 
pattern  of  research'  which  includes  data  needed  to  solve  the  problems  in  relation  to 
food  habits.     Committees  also  have  for  use" Inadequate  Diets  and  Nutritional  Defi- 
ciencies in  the  United  States".     "The  Facts  About  Enrichment  of.Flo'ur  and  Bread", 
and  "Enrichment  of  Flour  and  Bread,  a  History  of  the  Movement",  published  by  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council,       ■      .  .. 


Many  national  organizations  and  groups  have  cooperated  in  the  nutrition  progra^Ti. 
Girl  Scouts'  digtrituted  6$vOQQ-'-3et6  Of  folders  .and ..is sued  a  manual  on  nutrition 
for  scout  councils.  ••■-Camp  ?ire.' G-irl:s..projnotsd  nutrition- with  exhibits  and  mother- 
daughter  "banquets "featuring  the  -BasiG  .7..  .  •  Boy.  Scouts,  leaders  have  been  interested 
'members  of  nutritioh  cokTiitt"ees.^-'Yiv'C4-iias  provided  business  girls  with  help  and 
guidance  along  food  and  nutritional  lines.    National  Federation  of  Business' a;nd 
professional  V/omen  has  included  nutrition  in  local  programs  and  featured  nutri- 
'tion  articles- in- its- official  paperi        '  .  -,. 

Religious  organizations'  such  as. 'the  ImtioneA:, .Council  of  Jewish  womenj,  National 
Jewish  V/elfare  Board,  Federel -Churche:s  of- -.Ctiri st  ,  in  >merica,  Council  for  Social 
action  of  the -  Congregational  and  Chris.tian  Churches,  and  imtional  Catholic 
¥elfar,Q  ..Cou-Jicil  have  demo.nstrated/ their  ^in'terest;,  -'-Through  articles  in.  their 
official  magazines,  kits -.of  material,  and' 'irif or matfon  "bulletins  or  fact  sheets, 
they  have  triod  to  -influence  the.i'r  local ,  groups  'in  nutrition,  Ministers  have 
fitted  the  nutrition  theme  into  .  sermons.    .In  , Utah,  the  -Ministerial  Association 
sent. to  all  ministers  and  other  .church. groups  two  sermons  prepared  by  two  members 
.of  the  Association.    ^The  sermons  were  entitled  "Observance- of  ilutritioii  and.; 
Nation  Health  Sunday"  and  "Food. and  I-tuman  vfelfar'e."    i-Ich^  s' Service  Clubs-  includ- 
ing Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Lions  have  held' noon  luncheon  programs  keyed  to  the  - 
nutrition  theme.    Those  organizations  have  also  sent  out  from  national  head- 
quarters sugge.sti.ons-.:  for-  programs  and  .  special  observances. 

To-: reach  organized  labor,,  cooperation  was  sough f  wi'th  labor  'leaders,  and  special 
service  jof- labor  education  was  set  up  in  the  Nutrition  Programs' Branch  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  good  nutr-ition  among  working. "men  and  their  families.    A  national 
coamittee  called  "Labor's  Coumittee  on  Pood  and  Nutrition"  has  been  organized, 
'c6!:^pcs'ed  of  members  representing  the  A-ier icanr.Pederation  of  Labor,  -  the  Congress 
at  Industrial  -O-rga-hizations,-  the  Railway -Brotherhoods,  United  Mine-  Workers  of 
Ainerica,  and-  the- ladies  auxiliaries.;  .  This  committee  has  called  attention  to 
nutri-tion  at  national  -labor  convent'iiOns  througi^'  talks  and  exhibits.     Pundrs 'have 
been' provided  -by  the  committee  to -.p-jiblish  pa-^iphlets  on  different  aspects .  of.  the 
food  problem  and  to-'-conduct  a  ..nation-wide  recipe,  contest.    The  labor  press  is 
devoting  regular  coluiims  to  food  subjects  and  the  nutrition  program."  Le'ctures, 
films,   charts  and  discussion,s  ;o.n  food  have  been  encouraged  in.  union .  meetings 
throughout  the  co'ontry. 

Nutrition  v/ork  with.  Negro  groups  has  increased  since- -the- National  Nutrition 
Conference.  .  One  isouthern  State  has  a 'Negro  State  i^iutrit-ion  Committee.    As  an 
experiment,  Virginia  was  furnished  a  Negro  executive  secretary  for  one  year  by 
the  G-eneral  Education  Fund.   "The  majority ''of  Southern  States  have  Negro  sub- 
coriiiaittees  or  a  Negro  member  on  the  regular  Stp,to  nutrition  coi^imittee. 

The  Negro  colleges  have  assumed  leadership  in  nutriti'on  education.  Hampton- 
Institute  in  Virginia,  Tuskegee  Institute  in  iilabai:ia,  Howard  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  Cr.  ,,'and  Bennett""^  .Co.l--l.eg-&- in  North  Carolina  have -,f  or  several  years 
held  sumiaer'  workshops  in  nutrition  for -'-leaders,    a  Negro; 'Child  Health  Conference 
sponsored  by  the  School  Health  Coordinating'  Service  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  Durha;.".,  North  Carolina,  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  Negro  teachers 
to  gain  factual  knov/ledge  of  nutrition  and  observe  the  effects  of.  inip'roved 
■nutrition  on  "che  malnauri shed,  child.  ..This  pattern  of  a  Nutrition  Demonstration 
school  is  also  being  followed  ia  othei;  States.     Sone  Negro  -schools  'are  doing  - 
interesting  aniral  feeding  experiments,  using  food  that  is  char  act  e  ri  s.tic  of  the 
individual  regions.  -     ■         .        '  .  ■  

Negro  Farm  and  Home  "demonstration  agents  of  the  JJxtension  Service  and  Parm 
Security  Administro,tidn  Supervisors  and  making  a.  large  contribution  to  Negro 
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nutrition  work  in  the  rural  South..     They  .cqunsel  families,  an  q_uestions  concerned- 
with  food  production,  food  preservation,  purchasing,' ,niarketing,  and  the' home 
fCiod  supply,  thus  helping  the  Hegro  tenant  farraer  ,  Decome  more  aware  of  the  factors 
contrihuting  to.  good  nutrition  and  physical  weli-heing.  .  Negro  newspapers,  period- 
icals and  magazines  have  carried  nutrition  information. 

There  have  "been  reports  of  various  interesting  activities  in  connection  with  can- 
ning centers,  and,  in  several  of  the  Southern  States,  .iJegro  groups  have  worked  on 
school  gardens  and  canned  the  produce  for  the  school  lunch. for  the  following 
winter.     Hegro  schools  in  the  South  ore  OLxphasizing  more  and  more  hatter  lunches; 
"both  those  prepared  at  school  and  those  packed  at  home. 

The  nutrition  program  has  included  various  racial ,"  occupational ,  and  cultural 
groups  and  all  income  levels.    Progress  that  has  Deen  made  justifies  a  feeling 
of  pride.     The  Nation's  resources  in  workers,  in  facilities,  and  in  nutritional' 
technical  knowledge  have  "been  mo"bilized  to  iniprove  . the  level  of  nutrition  through- 
out the  Hat  ion. 


Economic  Developments  ( Recof.b:iendations  G,  K,  and  I) 


Frederick  "V.  "^augh,  'War  Food  Administration 

The  National  Nutrition  Conference  in  1941  recommended  a  vigorous  and  rather  com- 
prehensive economic  program  to  reduce  poverty,  to  icrprovs  food  distribution,  to 
give  special  assistance  to  low-income  groups^  and  to  provide  direct  measures  to 
improve  the  diets  of  school  children,  low-income  families,  and  other "vulnera'ble 
groups." 

The  economic  situation  in  this  country  has  changed  greatly  since  1941.  National 
income  and  employment  have  risen  sharply,  prices  have  heen  controlled,   some  foods 
have  "been  rationed,   special  programs  have  "been  developed  to  ^maintain  an  adequate 
food  supply  and  allocate  it  to  .  the  most  necessary  uses,   etc.    Ooviously,  these 
important  changes  have  not  "been  due  entirely  to  the  National  Nutrition  Conference 
in  1941.     Better  management  of  our  food  supplies  has  "been  an  inevita"ble  result 
of  the  war.    However,  the  accomplishments  have  "been  very  great  and  we  can  well 
hope  that  when  the  war  is  over  the  &overnment  will  continue  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
responsi"bility  not  only  for  food  production,  hut  for  processing,  manufacture, 
transportation,   storage,  and  distribution. 

Recommendation  G 

Recommendation  G  of  the  National  Nutrition  Conference  in  1941  read:  "Vigorous  and 
continued  attack  on  the  fundamental  problems  of  unemployment,  insecure  employment, 
and  incomes  inadequate  to  maintain  an  American  standard- of  living."    The  war  has 
provided  jobs  for  practically  all  employable  people.    A6;cording  to  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  there  were  47  million  people'  employed  in  1940,  and 
62  million  people  employed  in  1943.     No  accurate  figures  of  une/oployment  are 
available.     The  NICB  calculates  une:.:ployment  by  csti^riating  the  total  labor  force 
and    subtracting  the  number  of  persons  employed.     This-  kind  af  calculation  shows 
that  there  wer    7.6  million  persons  unemployed  in  1940,  but  it  shows  that  there 
were' -6.4  million  unemployed  in  1943.     This  is  a  very  peculiar  situation,  but.  in^ 
a  sense  vre  do  have  negative  unemployment  at  the  present  time;  that  is;     there  are 
many  people  now  une..rployed  who  are  not  ordinarily  counted  as  members  of  the 
labor  force. 
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National  income  in  1940  was  estimated  at  78  "billion  dollars.    By  1943  it  had  in- 
creased to  148 -"billion  dollaf-s,.  and  this  yeat  it  will  "be^  just  aboat  -twice  as-.Mg 
as  the  income  of  1S40*    iTot  all.  this  increase  represents  a  net  "benefit  to  consumers. 
It  has  "been-partly- offset  "by  .  increases  in  prices.    However,  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  only  a"bout  26  percent  siiice  1940,,  while  incomes  have  douhled.  War-tibe 
price  controls  have  "been  reasona"bly  successful  and  have  "been  very  iirportant  fron  the  ■ 
consumer  standpoint. 

Soon  after  this  country .  entered  the  .war.  there  were  many  predictions  of  a  "food  . 
crisis"  or  a  "food  shortage".    A  few  people  still  think  we  are  headed  for  a-  food 
ehortage.    However,   everyone  knows,  that  .so.  far  the  food  supply  as  a  whole  has  "been 
quite  plentiful.    Agricultural  production  has  "been  increased  "by  30  percent.  This 
has  ena"blGd  us  not  only  to  provide  food  for  our  military  forcer>  -and  for  lend-lease, 
"but  to  provide  domestic  consumers  with  .more  food  per  capita  than  they  had  before  the 
war.    Of  course,  .  domestic  consumers  have  not  had  the. butter  and  beefsteak  they  would 
have  liked,  but  .they  have  had  plenty  .of;  food  -  at  least  as  compared  with  prov/ar 
standards.    Prices  of  food  (as  v^ell  as  of  other  things),  have,  of  course,  gone  up 
some,  but  purchasing  power  has  risen  more.    Also,  the  consuiuer  is  unable  to  buy 
many  nonfood  items  such  as  automobiles  and  washing  machines.     So,  in  general  the 
consuiaing  public  has  a  greatly  increased  purchasing  power  for  foods. 

Of  course,   some  low-income  families  still  do  not  have  enough  purchasing  power  to  - 
get  adoq^uate  diets,'  but  obviously  the  number  of  such  families  is  very  substantially 
less  than  it  v/as  in  1940. 

R'ec 0 mjaendati  on  H  .  . 

Eecomj'aendation  H  reads:    ."Full  use  of  any  practical  devices,  such  as  the  food  staiiip 
plan,   school  lunches,  and  low-cost  milk  iistribution,  vmich  will  bring  nourishing, 
adequate  meals  to  those  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  to  distribute  food  surpluses  at  a  fair  return  to  the  farmer."    V/e  aave  not  been 
bothered  too  much-'/;ith  food  surpluses  during  the  war.    ^-^Iso,  there  has  been  less 
need  for  direct  measures  to  provide  food  to  low-income  families.     For  these  reasons 
the  food  staiip  plan  and  the  low-cost  milk  programs  were  suspen3.ed  in  1942.  Direct 
distribution  of  food  to  relief  families  has  also  decreased  greatly.    On  the  other 
hand)  'the  school  lunch  program,  continues  to  be  very  active  and  a  new  program  has 
been -developed  to  encourage  in-plant  feeding  in  large  industries. 

In  1942  the  school  lunch  program  was  reaching  6.2  million  children  in  93.000  schools, 
but  many  of  these  children  were  receiving  only  one  item,   such  as  an  apple  a  day. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1941-1942,  455  million  pounds  of  commodities  were  distributed  to 
school-lunch  prograns.        By  1943  the  war-time  shortages  of  manpower,  transportatiijn, 
ani  storage  facilities  made  it  necessary  to  discontinue  most  of  the  direct  distri- 
bution of  food  to  schools  and  to  put  the  school-lunch  program  on  a  reimbursable 
basis;  that  is,   the  agency  operating  the  school  lunch  buys  foods  locally  and  the 
Gc'ernment  pays  part  of  the  cost.     It  is  expected  that  this  year's  program  will 
reach  more  than  five  million  children  in  40,000  schools,    although  this  represents 
fewer  children  in  fewer  schools  than  were  reached  in  1942,  we  believe  there  have 
been  substantial  improvements  in  the  lunches  provided. 

Three  .types  of  lunches  have  been  established,  based  on  the  recommended  dietary  - 
allowances  of  the  National  Hesoarch  Council,     '■"•ype  a  is  a  -nutritionally  coniplete 
lunch;  type  B  is  not  qviit'e  as  good  in  nutritive  content.     Sixty-seven  percent  of 
all  lunches  currently  served  are  of  these  types.     Of  the  475  million  lunches  served 
during  the  1944  fiscal  year,  77  percent  included  milk.     Hore  than  365  million 
half-pints  of  milk  were  distri'buted  in  school  lunches. 
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Substantial  inprovements  have  been  made  in  industrial  feeding.     In  1941  fewer  than 
two  million  workers  in  manufacturing  establishments  could  obtain  food  on  the  job. 
Today  seven  million  workers  in  10,000  factories  have  access  to  some  type  of  in- 
plant  food  service,  and  further  expansion  of  facilities  will  be  made  during  the 
coming  year.-   There  appear  ^to'  be  big  ■JJos-sibilities  in  this  type ,  of  program,  not 
only  during  war  time,  but  as  a-permanent  measure.  .  ,   ■  . 

"After  the  war- there  doubtless- will  be  also  a  real  need  for  developing  some  kind  of 
food  program  to  reach  low-income  families. ■  Such  a  program  will  be  an  essential 
part  of  a  national  nutrition  program  and  it  also  should.- be  an,  important  part  of  an 
agricultural  program* 

RecOffimendation  I  •  ' 

Recommendation  I  stated:     "Efforts  to  icrprove  food  distribution,  including  pro- 
cessing, i.:arketing,  packaging,  and  labeling,  to  bring  about  greater  real  economies 
for  the  consumer." 

The  G-oVernraent  has  assumed  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for  food  marketing  and 
distribution  during  the  war.    This  has  included  not  only  food  price  control  and 
food  rationing',  but  has  also  included -  the  allocation  of  food  supplies  and  the  en- 
forcement, of  a  number  of  food  orders.    Jood  allocations  have  served  a  very  useful 
purpose.     They  have  enabled  the  "War  Food  Adainistration  to  set  agricul-tural  goals 
and  to  deteri.iine  what  proportion  of  the  supply  shall  go  to  civilian  consumers  in 
this  country.    These  allocations  have  been  made  effective  by  food-  orders  and. 
similar  means.  ,  . 

Food  orders^  have  also  been  used  to  bring  about  some  economies  in  marketing  and' 
distribution.     For  exarriple,  the  bread  order  has  eliminated  the -uneconomic  practice 
of  commission  selling  and  the  return  of  unsold  bread."  The  milk  order,  and  espe- 
cially the  establishment  of  evcry-other^day  .delivery  in  most  markets,  has  brought 
about  econor'es  in  milk  distribution.    However,  it  is  clear  that  the  primary  aim 
of  most  food  orders  has  been  that  of  enforcing  food  allocations' rather  -  than 'that 
of  iDringing  about  economies. 

Perhaps  we  should  uiention  here  also  that  the  War  has  stimal.--ted  the,  development  of 
many  new  products  and  new  methods  in  processing  and  distribution.    -It  has  'given 
greater  impetus  to  the  dehydration  of  many  products,  -especially  eggs  and  milk. 
There  have  also  been  important  nev/  developi.ients  in  freezing.     It  is  c^uite  possible 
that  developments  of  this  "kind  may  have' a  great  deal  of  permanent  value  after  the 
war  and  may  greatly  change  our  methods  of  marketing'  and  distribu-bion.'  ■ 

The  developments  in  grading,  inspection,  and  labeling  have  not  been  entirely  uni- 
form.   Extensive  Government,  purchases  for  military  and  lend-lease  purposes  and 
also  for  price-support  purposes  have  meant'  a  great  incroase-  in  the' inspection  of 
agricultural', product s'.    Also,  the  price  ceilings  have  brought  about  a  greater 
use  and  greater  recognition  of  grades  and  standards.    On  the  other  hand,  Congress 
decided,  in  the  early  d^s  of  price  control,   that  there  should  be  no'  compulsory 
grade  labeling.     There  have  been  many  complaints  of  up-grading.     It  is  cori'aon 
for  many  food  products  to  sell  at"  ceiling'prices  without  much  regard  for  quality. 
This  has  not  given  farmers  any  too  much' incentive  to  do  a  good  job  of  quality 
improvement  on  the  farm,  nor  a  good  job  of  grading.    Also,   the  consuming  public 
'has  not  been,  top  fussy  about  the  quality  of  foods  and.  i's  glad  to  get- whatever  kind 
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of  food  is  readily  availalDle.    This  is  definitely  a  war-time  phenonenon.  After 
the  war  the  consumer,  the  famer,  and  the  food  trades  will  pay  a  great  deal  acre 
attention  to  q_uality.     ■  -   .■.  '  '  .  ■  .'.  . 

In  the  long  run,  also, '  we  can- well  "build' on  the  experience  of  the  War  Food  iidmin- 
istration  in  working  with  the  food  trades.     I  'oelieve  that  after  the  v^ar  the 
Depart:aent  of  Agriculture  should  have  much  more  responsioility  than  it  had  'before 
the  war  in  the  fields  of  food  processing,"  storage,   transportation,  and  distribu-  " 
tion.    He  v;ill  need  to  find  a  satisfactory  v/ay  of  working  with  food  trades  on  nat- 
ters of  this  kind.    Perhaps  it  can  he  done  through  marketing  agreements  or  some 
similar  device.     I  helievo  that  substantial  improvements  in  food  distrihation 
are  needed  and  are  possible.     If  we  could  find  an  appropriate  way  of  working  with 
and  through  the  food  trades  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  more  orderly 
and  more  efficient  food  marketing.  •  .  .-, 


■  progress  in  Production  and  Utilization  of  Food 

,   (Recommendations  J-,  K,  and  L  from  1941  Conference)  -  ■ 

Esther  F.  Phipard  and  Puth  Van.Deman,.  Bureau  of  Huiaan .Nutrition  and  Home  Econo-nics 

Pecorxiaondation  J 

This  recommendation  reads  "encouragement  in  all  practical  ways  of  greater  produc- 
tion of.  the  foods  needed  in  more  abendance  in  the  average  American  diet.".    ■ ' 
Pr-i-or  to  the  Kationfil  Nutrition  Conference  in  1941,  little  had  been  done  t"o     •■  - 
stijaulate  production  on  a  coirimercial  scale  of  the  foods  needed  in  more'  abundance  • 
in  the  diet,    production  was  geared  chiefly  to  meet  anticipated-.demand,  and  under' 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Mministration  program  to  maintain  farm  prices  at 
levels  that  bore  specified  relations  to  parity. 

The  coming  of  war,  ,  however,  necessitated  a  .'.iraiaged  food  supply  program  to  supply 
the  needs  of  our  armed  forces  and  those  of  our  allies  as  well  a,s  to  meet  the 
greatly  increased  civilian  demand.    Hence  there  has  boen  more  control  over  the 
kinds;  and  quantities  of  foods  produced  than  ever  .before.. 

The  demand  for  so  much  more  food. at  a. time  when. labor  and  agricultural  materials 
were  short  put  a  great  strain  on  our  productive  capacity.  It  became  -all  the  more 
necessary  to  produce  those  foods  that  yield  high  nutritive  returns,    iigri cultural 
production  goals  therefore  have,  reflectie.d  some  of  the  shifts  that  have  been 
deemed  desirable.    You  may  remember,  2  or  3  years  ago,  hearing  about  the  decreases 
in  acreage  indicated  i'or  some  of  the  vegetables —  celery,  lettuce,  artichokes, 
watermelons,  for  example — because  they  were  less  important  nutritionally  and 
more  expensive  to  produce  in  terms  of  labor  and  materials  than  v.rere  other 
kinds. of  crops  for  which  there  were  suggested  increases. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  th ere. have ' been  some  adjustments  in  production  of 
meat  animals  because  of  feed  shortages,    -a  great  deal  of  study  has  been  given 
to  the  relative  efficiency  of,  grain  products  used  as  direct  food  for  humans  and 
as  food  for  livestock  to  be  converted  into  meat,  fat,  milk,'  and  eggs.  Actually 
production  of  all  these  foods  has  been  increased  but  if  the  war  continues  for 
a  long  time  or  if  demands  for  food  from  our  country  increase  greatly,  there 
might  need  to  be  even  greater  shifts  among  different  types  of  food  produced. 
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it is  difficult  to  predict  to  what  extent  nutritional  considerations  will  enter 
into  production  planning  after  the  War,    Probably  our  most  effective  way  bf 
influencing  't-he  producti-on-  of  nutritionally  valuable  foods  is  through,  an  ■;■ 
educated  consutaer  demand'i  ■   -     '  • 

Recommendation-  .  '      '  ' 

This  recommendation  reads  "Encouragement  in  all  practical  ways  of  more  production- 
for  home  use  by  rural  families,  especially  those  at  low-income  levels."  

This  group  is  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  home-produced  food  to  levels. of 
living  rural'- families.  •  You  all  know,  too,  of  the  fine  work  the  -Extension  Service'^ 
has  done  in.  encoutaging  and  assisting  famlies  to  plan  and  carry  out  home  produc-' 
tion  programs .  to  meet  individual  family  needs-.    Annual  reports  of  these  activities 
have  indicated-  something  of  the  greatly  increased  scope  of  this  woi'k'. 

The  Tarm  Security  Administration  working  with  low-income  families  has  also  done 
much  to  promote  the  application  of  this  recommendation.     In  1943,  326,000  low-.    .  " 
income  farm  families  were' assisted.     It  is  the  eacperience  of  this  agency  that      -  - 
these  families  will  not  have  adequat^' diets  unless  they  produce  at  least  75  per-  ' 
cent  of  the  food  they  need..    From  . the  1941  family -Progress  Report,  borrower  fami- 
lies have,   since  coming  on  the  I'SA  program; 

■  1»    Doubled  the  production  of  foods  and .  other  goods  for-  family  use.  , 

2.  More  than  doubled.' the  fruits  and  vegetables  preserved  for  family  use...  . 

3. '    Doubled  the  production  of  -meat  for  home  use.. 

4.  Increased  milk  production  for  home  use  by  two- thirds. 

Since  Victory  gardens  came  into  the  picture,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  home- 
production  as  a  strictly  rural  enterprise.     Neither  can  we  think  of  home  produc- 
tion without ,  mentioning  home-preservation.    These  two  phases,  with  a  very  definite 
slant  toward  better  nutrition,  have  increased  markedly , since  1941.     ¥ar  made  them., 
a  necessity.  .  .  , 

Pigur.es  for  1944  have  Just  been  released,,  showing  that  there  .were  18.5  million 
Victory  gardens  this  past  summer.     This  may  be.  a  million  or  .two-  fewer  than  in 
1943,,  when  the  total  yield  was  estimated  at  8  million  tons.    Ernest  Moore, 
manager  of  the  Victory  G-arden  Program  for  the.  Department ,  says  that  the  decrease 
in  number  "of  Victory  gardens  this  summer  was  probably  more  than  offset  by  better 
management  and  higher  yields.     The  1944  Victory  gardens  are  said  to  have  produced  ■.■ 
40  percent  of  the  fresh- vegetables  consumed  last  summer. 

Apparently  the  Victory  gardeners  are  putting  nutrition  gospel  into  practice  too  ■' 
in  c];ioo sing  their  vegetables.    Nutritionists  can  rise  and.  take  a  bow  for  the- 
impetus  they've  given  to  the  planting  of  vitamin-rich  vegetables,     Por  example,, 
this  year's  report  shows  that  97  percent  of  all  farm  gardens  had,  toxnatoes.  And 
so  did  94  percent  of  all  town  and  city  gardens.    Victory  garderners  also  went  in 
for  the  virtuous  vitamin-A-rich  carrot.     Carrots  were  grown  in  66  percent  of  the  . 
farm  gardens  and  62'percent  out  of.those  in  towna ■ and- citips^    4nd. the  green 
leaves  were  well  represented  also.'    Of  the  far  a.  gardens  47  percent  grew  .turnip 
greens  and  63  percent  had  lettuce.     The  town  and  city  gardeners  were  fonder  yet  of 
lettuce,  with  71  percent  of  them  reporting  lettuce  in  their  gardens. 

In  speaking  before  the  Victory  garden  conference  held  here  in  Washington  recently. 
War  Pood  Administrator  mrvin  Jones  made  a  strong  plea  for  as  large  a  Victory' 
garden  progran  in  1945  as  we've  had  this  year.    G-ranted  that  we  are  nearer 
victory  than  we  were  a  year  ago,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  let  down  now  on  a 
program  like  Victory  gardens  that  does  so  much  to  keep  the  civilian  population 
well  fed. 
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The  Department  has  also  made  a  survey  of  1944  home  canning.    The  figures  haven't 
Deen  released  '  of ficially  yet,  hut  we  have  permission  to  pass  them- along, -to  .you. 

Home  canning  v;ent  on  in  25  million  homes  this,  summer,-  ,with  a  resulting  production 
-of  3' hill  ion  "4  hundred  millioii-  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetahles,  jams,  jellies, 
pickles  and' relishes. 

Since  our  'citrus  crop  in  Florida  Was  greatly  reduced  hy  the  hurricane  that  whipped 
across-  the  G-ulf  of  Mexico  in  Septemher, "  if  s  good  t'o.  know  that  home  canning -.put 
some  720  million  c[uarts''Of  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  on  pantry  shelv.es.    And  again 
thanks- partly  to  nutritionists  for  their  emphasis 'on.,  vitamin  C,  as  well  as-.to.  the 
engaging  color  and  flavor  of  the  tomato  itself,  it  was  the  most  widely  canned  veg- 
etahle.    'Another  point  in  their  favor  also  is  the  fact  that  tomatoes  are  processed 
in-  the  water ,  hath, "  without  the,  need  for  one  of  those  still-too-scarce  pressure-  .  \ 
canners.   '  ■      '  ,  -  ^ 

Unforthhately  we  do  hot  have  similar  figur.es  on  hom-e  gardens  and  home  canning  for 
the  years  hef ore '  1941  hy' which  to'  measure,  just  how  far  we've  come  since. the 
National  Nutrition  Conference  recommended  increased  home  production  of  the  pro- 
tective foods.    .But  it  is  ohvio.us  that  millions  of  families,  getting ■  fresh  vege- 
tahles  directly  from  thei.r  .own  gardens  all  summer ,  and  canning  some  of  the  surplus 
for  winter,  have  prohahly  for  .the  fir-st '  time  "Drought  'their  meals  up  to  the  minimum 
standard  of  4  servings  of  fruits  and. vegetahles  every  day-,,  and  some  of  them  "to  the 
ideal  of  6  or  7  servings.    Also,  many  have  changed  their  attitude  ahout  .vegetables 
entirely.     They've  discovered  how  good  fresh  vegetables  right  out  of  the  garden  . 
can  he.     They' re- net  .going  to' h'e -h'appy  vrith  just  meat  and  potatoes '  fro.m 'hov;  on. 
They' ;re.  going  to.  eat  a -better  balanced  diet-  and  lik'e  it.'  ..  ., 

Some  of  the  canning  done  last' year  was  carried  on  in  community  canning-  centers,' 
According  to  reports  between  5,000  and  6,000  centers  operated  last  season,  an  . 
increase^  of  ,35  percent  -over  the;  number  in  19.-43'.  ,   Nearly  .half  ^of  the  total  number  - 
in  1944  were  in  , the  , Southern:  Region. ,  .  As  ,,you^  know,  the  .War  -Pood  Administration  has. 
encouraged,  the  establishxaent  o.f;- these-,  c en t-ors.     Plans  '-are  being  made  to  expand    '  -. 
centers  already .  esta.'bl.ished  and- to^ 'add  .3;iew -ones  in.  rural  areas  where  -production 
justifies  their  existence,     Tnere  is  every  reason-  to  be-lieve  that  "many  of- these  ' 
centers  will  continue  ,  to  operate  aft-er  the  war.  ,  ,      .  . 

Each  year  more  and  more  food  is  preserved  by  freezing.    The  frozen  food  locker 
industry  started  in. the  West  and-ha.3..been  expanding. toward  the  Eastern  Seaboard  -  -', 
and  into  .the  So:hthern  States.     Wartime:  shortages  of  mterials  have  -  temporarily' 
slowed  down '  expansion  of  this  important  industry,  yet  its  growth  in  tiie  last  - 10     _  \ 
years  has. been  remarkable.     In  1935, there  wore  250  plants;  in  1941  about  3,60Q; 
in  1945  close  to  5,500.     In  January  .1944  these  plants  were  serving  more  than 
1,500,000  families,  about  three-fourths,  of  whom  live  in  rural -areas. 

After  :the  -v/ar  -  we  -may  expect  rapid  growth  of  freezing -faciliti as/  including  commer- 
cial, freezing  lo.ckors  as  well  as  home  freezer  -ani-ts.     There  is  als'o  the  possibility 
that  community  canning  centers  will  add  freezing  and  cold  storage-  facilities  to 
operate  as  part  of  the  cannery.    These  developments  will  ho.ve  significance  for 
nutrition,  not  only  because  of  v/hat  frozen  foods  can  do  for  variety  and  palatabili- 
ty  of  meals  but  because  of  the  relative:ly . high  retention  of' vitamins  in  these 
products..      .  .-,....'-..." 
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Hecpniinehdatjion  L 

This  rabommendation  reads  "Improving  the  nutritive  value  of  certain  low-cost 
staple  food  products,   such  as  flour  and  iDread,  "by  enrichment  with  nutritive  ' 
elements  that  have  "been  removed  from  them  in  modern  milling  and  refining 
processes; " 

Although -this  recommendation  was  phrased  at  the  National  Nutrition  Conference, 
the  idea  of  improving -the  nutritive  value  of  staple  food  products  was  not  hew. 
The  addition  of  iodine  to  salt,  for  example,  was  first  tried  out  in  Michigan 
20  or  25  years  ago.  .  The  addition  of  vitamin  A  to  margarine  has  its  "beginning  . 
something  like  10  years  ago  and  has  gradually  spread  so  that  now  over  90  percent 
of  the  margarine  on  the  market  is  fortified  with  vitamin  A. 

The  practice  of  adding  vitamin  D  to  milk  had  been  approved  several  years  prior  to 
the  National  Nutrition  Conference  "by  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the 
American  ixecical  Association.     This  group  provided  early  leadership  and  guidance 
in  the  development  of  thought  regarding  fortification  of  foods.  "  In  August  1939 
there  was  published  a  resolution  prepared  jointly  by  the  Council  on  Foods  and 
Nutrition  and  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  which  recognized  certaii; 
fortifications  as  being  in  the  interest  of  public  health.    These  included  the 
addition  of  vitamin  D  to  milk;  of  vitamin  A  to  substutues  for  butter;  of 
iodine  to  table  salt;  and  of  calcium  and  irorn  in  specified  amounts  to  cereal 
products.    -  -  ,  .  " 

About  this  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  the  fortification  of 
such  cereal  products  as  bread  and  flour,  with  thiamine  as  the  first  ingredient, 
considered  and  riboflavin  and  iron  later.     In  September  1940  the  Food  and  Drug  ' 
Administration  held  hearings  on  flour  and  the  need  for  its.  nutritional,  improve- 
ment which  paved  the  way  for  future  action  and  the  setting  up  of  standards  of 
identity. 

Many  problems  had  to  be  dealt  with.     There  was  the  question  of  the  legal'  status 
of  such  a  program;  the  choice  of  a  proper  basis  for  addition  of  nutrients;  the 
question  of  labeling,  and  even  of  a  name  for  the  process.     This  last  point  was 
particularly  troublesome  because  it  embodied  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  nutrition- 
al improvement  of  food  on  which  there  was  not  uiianimity  of  opinion- among  nutrition- 
minded  persons.  .  ' 

By  the  time  of  the  National  Nutrition  Conference,  however,  the  name  "enriched" 
had  been  decided  upon  and  standards  had  been  fixed.     Tne  Food  and  Nutrition  Soard 
which  had  been  established  only  a  few  months  earlier  gave  support  to  the  program 
and  the  Conference  endorsed  this  action. 

Waat  has  happened  since  the  Conference  is  familiar  to  all  of  you; 

1.  The  setting  of  first  standards  for  flour  with  an  informal  agreement 
as  to  bread. 

2.  Food  Distribution  Order  No.  1  requiring  enrichment  of  white  pan 
bread — effective  in  January  1943. 

3.  Further  hearings  held  in  April  1943  with  higher  levels  becoming 
effective  in  October  1943. 

4.  Further  War  Food  Administration  orders  extending  bread  enrichment 
to  include  white  rolls,  and  Vienna,  French  and  Italian  breads. 
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Under  war-timo-  administration,  •.enrich.inent.  of  "bread  and  .rolls  in  mandatory,  "but  that 
of  flour- -i-s  ' hot.  .;Iit  would' appear  that  aections  of  the  country  where  fainilies  "buy- 
flour  "but  li-ttle  ready-'b-aked  "bread  are  .not  .receiving '  the  hoped-for  "benefits  from 
the  enrichment  program,  except  in  a  few  states  that  have  mandatory  legislati  on.  ■ 
These  States  are  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Ala"ba/xia,  Texas,  i-iississippi,'  and 
Kentucky.  -  Several  .others  are  considering  such ,  legislati  on. 

The  "benefits'  of  .such  a.  jD3:'ogram  ■  to  individuals  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
prominence  of  "bread  and  flour  in  their  diets.    The 'effect  on  the  over-all  national 
diet  will  "be  discussed  this, afternoon. 

So  much  for  "bread  and  flour,  which  wore  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Hecommenda- ' 
tion  L.  ..  :  '.  .  ■     .  -,. 

One  of-  the  side'  issues  accompanying. developments  in  the  flour  and  "broad  enrichment 
program  has  .feeen  the  question  of  hcw_  to  deal  with  proposals  for  enriching  other  -'• 
foods.     The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  issued  a  statement  o"f' guiding  principles  v/hich 
is  very  similar  to  the  policy,  of  the  'Food,  and  i)rug  Administration  on  this  quest-ion. 
In  effect  these:  groups  would  restrict  the  addition  of  nutrients  to  those-  staple 
foods  that  feire  effective  vehicles  for  correcting  dietary  deficiencies  in  the  general 
population- or  in  specific  age,  ...geographic,   economic,  or  racial  groups.     They  would 
not  favor  enrichment  of  sugar  or  sv/eets  or  of  car"bonated  "beverages.     Macaroni  djid 
rice  have  "been  up  for  consideration  hut  hecause  they  are  consumed  largely  'by  special 
groupsV  they  have  not  to  date^boon  considered  suita'ble  for  a  federally-sponsored 
enrichment  program. 

Enrichment  of  corn  products,  has  received  . considera'ble  attention  and  is  a  matter  of 
speci-al  significance  f  or  the .  South.     Three  States--^^South  'Carol'iha,  Ala"bama,  and 
Mississippi  -  have  passed  lav;s  i^aicing  mandatory  the  enrichment  of ' deger-minated  corn 
products,  which  it  is  planned  will  "become  effective  on  Fe"bruary  1,  1945,'  However, 
there 'are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  "before  a  completely  satisfactory  prograin  can 
"be- esta"blished  throughout  the  South.  ... 

A  proposal  to  fortify  m.ilk  has  recently  "been  su'bmitted  to  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  for  consideration.    A  preliminary  .statement  of  the' Committee  on  Milk  indicates 
that  this  group  does  not  favor  the  general  fortification  of  milk  with  minerals  or 
with  vitamins  other  than  vitamin  D. 
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■  '  Th"e      od,"  Si  tuat  ion  1/  ... 

Faith  Clark,  Sur'eau'of  Human,' Nutrition  and  Home 'ii^xonomics  . 

ify  reniarks  ■  alDoat  the  food  situation' are  "based  upon  estimatesdf  the"  over -all  nation- 
al food  supply;  i.e.,  on  the  average  per  capita  quantities  o'f  the  principal  foods 
or  groups  of  foods  moving  into  civilian  consujiipti on  in  this  country.     2/  IJaturally 
these  figures  do. not  tell  atout  the-  food  consumption  of  individuals  -  adults  or", 
children  -  in  any  particular  region,  State,  or  income  group.    But  they  do  give  us 
a  fairly  .good- picture'  of '  trends  in  food  consumption  during  the  past  few  year s 
throughout  •  the  country- as  a  vfcole..     They  also  provide  a  "'background  for  appraising 
expected -food  supplies  in  1945.    i\irthermore,  they  can  "be- translated  into  nutritive 
value  and-  can  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place. in  the 
quality  of  our  average  national  diet-. 

So  far  as  total  food  production  during  the' war  is  concerned,  most  of  you  are 
pro"ba"bly  aware  of  the'  tremendous  increases  in  production  that  have  taken  place. 
In  1944,   total  food  production,  i.e.,  all  food  produced  in  this  country,  was  over 
a  third  higher  than  in  1935-39.     In  1945  it  is  expected  that  total  food  production 
v/i]  1  "be  slightly  less  than  in  1944  "but  still  S5-percent  higher  than  in  1935-39 
and-.-.that  the  per,  capita  civilian  supply  will  also  'be  slightly  less  than  in  1944 
"but  still  alr.-iost  7  percent  a"bove  1935-39.     These  forecasts  are  "based  on 


l/  Since  this  talk- was  given  on  Deconi'ber  11,  'rati-oning  was  tightened  in  late 
DecemlDer  and  early  January  and  there  has- "been  some 'talk  of  food  shortages. 
Actually  there  are  no  -indications  at  this  time  (early  January)  of  any  major 
changes  in  the  est  imates  of  the  quantities  of  foods  availa'ble  to  civilians  during 
1945;.  Decreased  supplies  of  meat,  "butter,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and' 
potatoes  had  already  "been  forecast  "before  the  tightening  up  of  rationing  took: 
place.    Despite  these  reductions,   there  will  not . "be  any  over-all  shortage  of 
food  for  civilians.     Even  if  civilian  supplies  of  some  foods  are  cut  more  than  . 
is  now ■  expected,  the  abundant  supplies  of  many  foods  will  -make  possi"ble  a  level 
of  food  consumption  at  least  as  high  as  during  the  pre-v/ar  period. 

,2/  -Per  capita  q_uantities  of  foods  moving  into  civilian  consumption  are  o"btained 
as  follows:  To  the  total  quantity  of  a  food  produced  in  this  country  during  a 
given  year  are  added  the  quantity  imported  and  "beginning-of-year  stocks.  From 
this  sum,  the  quantities  exported,  retained  in  end-of-year  stocks,  used  "by  the 
armed  services,  and  used  for  foed,  seed,  and  nonfood  uses  are  deducted.  The 
"balance  is  then  divided  "by  the  number  of  civilians  (including  an  allowance  for 
members  of  the  armed  forces  eating  out  of  civilian  supplies)  to  give  an  average 

.»      per  capita  figure.     Retail  weight  estimates  are  arrived  at  by  making  some  deduc-  . 

I       tions  for  loss  or  waste.  of  food  between  farm  and  kitchen.     Such  estimates  of 
-  apparent  per  capita  civilian  food  consujiiption  have  been  supplied  by  the  .Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  to  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  for 
nutritional  evaluation. 
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cortaiii  assumptions  made  early  in  November  1944:  l)  that  the  war  in  Europe  would 
oe  won  during  the  first  6  months^- of  1945  .and".;tha1;-.  the  war  with  Japan  v/ould  con- 
tinue throughout  the  year;  2)  that  the  armed  services,  lend-lease,  and  relief 
would  need  almost  as '  much' f o'bd 'as- 'in  1944;  and  3)  that  tctdl  -national  income  would 
he  somewhat  less  than  in  1944  hut  the  civilian  demand  for  food  would  not  he  mater- 
ially less  than  this;  ye^:.  ,  7 

¥e  have  just  rouhded  but '  the  third  year  of 'United  States  participation  in-  this  war. 
In  19-41  hefore^we  we're  in  the"  war- as  belligerents  and  although  lend-lease' was  in 
effect,  "we  civilians  had' more  food  aVaila'tle  for  consumption  on  a  per  capita  hasis 
than  we've  had  "since  the;  first'  records"  of  piroductioh  v/ere  kep't.    'Ii/hen  -J  say  more 
food 'here  I."  mean  hoth  -  total  pounds  as  well  as  an  'average  of  the  -pounds  of  various 
foo'ds  consumed  raultipTied  "by  their  p're-war  prices.'    Such  ah  average  is  'an'  index 
of"  total  food  ' cohs'ump'fciori  and  Is  the  one  used  when  we  say^  that"  consumption  in  19'44 
is  7  percent  a"bove  1935-39.     Consumption  tiiries  pri'ce  really  indicates  money  value 
of  the  food,  consumed.    On  this  basis  when  the  Nation  as  a  whole  can  afford  more 
of  'the  more' expensive'  items  such  as'meat,'  milk,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and 
th^  cbhsumptioh  Of  these '  it  ems  is  not  restricted  by  rationing,  the  index  of  con- 
sunfptibn  "i's  'lilgh'.  '  ;In  1941  this'  index  was  6  'or  ;7  points  above  the  index  for  -the  • 
1920' s  and  about''  lG  point s'  'higher  than -during  the  -depression.    Luring  the  war 
years  "this  index  has  dropped  o'nly  'One  or  two  points- below  the  1941  peak  indicating 
that'  so -far  ■a;s  •  our  total  per  capita  civilian-  food  -  supply  is  concerned,  we  have  -'- 
not  lowered  our  level  of  livii^-  materially."   ■  ■ 

Let  us  now  look  briefly ,  at  the  trends  in  the  con-sumption,  of  the  major  .food  groups 
during  the  past-  q^uar-ber.  cen'tury.     1'ie'  ll  also  try  to  lock  .  forward  into  1945,  re- ■_ 
membering-' the  three  assumptions  that  were  previously  stated. 

(Charts  were  used  here,  which  showed  the  per  capita  civilian  supply  of  IL  major 
groups  of  foods  from  1920  through  1944,'  The  fallowing  notes  on  each  food  group 
highlight  the  points.- brought  out  by  the  charts,). 

Milk-  -Q,U,ite  startling  rise  since  1920.     Increase  since  192Q  is  about  40  percent . 
There  ha've  been  wartime  shifts  in  the  utilization  of  milk.  '  i-iore  of  th'e 
skim  milk  is  being  used  for  manufactured  milk  products  instead  of  being 
.    fed  to  animals  and  .more  I  families  . -Can  afford  tp  buy  whole  milk  than  formerly. 

,■  1945- -  about  the  same  as  1944.    Less  evaporated  milk  but  possibly  more 
■  cheese,.  -  , 

Potatoes  .- 

.  .  Do  v;nv;ard-..  trend  noted,  in  p.ast .  25  years 

.,  .1945  -  down.  a.  little. .-bacause  of  relatively  small  1944  crop  of  white 
potatoes  ... 

Dry  beans,  peas,  nuts  - 

Upward  trend  -  accounted  for  by  increases  in  the  consumption  of  dry  beans, 
peas,  and  peanuts 

1945  -  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  1944 
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Citrus  fruit  and  tomatoes  -  ' 

isiarked  upward  trend  due  to  the  increase  in  citrus  fruit,  tomato  juice, 

and  tom^ttoes.     The  largest  increase  has  "been  in  the  consumption  of  oranges 

in  1943  and  1944  consumption  of  oranges  wa§. more ' than  twice  that  in  1920. 

1946  -  originally  thought  to  be  "higher  than  1944.  Now  thought  to  "be  a"bout 
the  same,  because  of  the  hurricane  damage. 

Green  and  yellow  vegeta"bles  ■  ' 

Upward  trend;  from  about  60  pounds  per  capita  per  year  in  the  early  1920' s 
to  almost  90  pounds  in  the  1940' s".     These  figures  exclude  produce  from 
town  and  city  victory  gardens.    Undoubtedly  they  would  have  boosted  these 
figures  higher  for  recent  years'. 

Canned  vegetables:    Although  commercial  1944  pack  was  large,  civilian 
supplies  may  be  reduced  before  the  1945  pack  comes  in.     The  civilian  pcr~: 
tion  of  the  1945  pack  will  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  armed  services, 
lend-lease,  etc.     Since  it  probably  will. . not , be  above  the_  1944  supply,  it 
will  definild9Q.,y  bs  necessary  to  supplement  the  commercial  pack  with  home- 
canned  supplies. 

Other  vegetables  and  fruit  - 

No  marked  trend  in  the  civilian  supply  of  this  group  in  the  past  25  years. 
Civilians  now  get  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  canned  fruit  pack  although 
the  consumption  of  fruit  juices  is  higher  than  i'n  the  pre-war  period. 
Wartime  decreases  also  in  imported  fruit,   such  as  pineapples  and  bananas, 
although  more  of  these  are  expected  to  be  imported  in  .1945  than  last. year. 

1945  -  about  the  same  as  1944 

i-ieat,  poultry,  and  fish  - 

Ho  marked  trend  for  this  group  in  the  past  25  years. 

1945  -  total  civilian  meat  supplies  are  expected  to  be  down  at  least  5  to 
10  percent  from  1944,  with  pork  down  about  20  percent,    "aore  of  the  better 
grades  of  beef  are  expected  in  1945.     Smaller  supplies  of  chickens. 

Flour,   cereals  -      '  ' 

'  Long  -  term  downward  trend. 

1945  -  same  as  1944 

Fats  and  oils  -  . 

blight  upward  trend  in  last  25  years,  but  smallair- war  time  supplies  than  in 
the-  peak  year,  1940.     5ut  there  may  be  less  waste  of  fats  than  before  the 
war. 

■Only  1  pound  more  margarine  consumed  in  1944  than,  in  1935-39,  but  over 
4-1/2  pounds  less  butter,  per  capita  per  year. 

1945  -  about  same  as  1944.     Sli^tly  less  butter  and  lard  than  in  1944. 
Sugars  and  sirups  - 

Not  any  definite  trend  in  this,  group  since  1920,  There  was^  however,  a  bi 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  immediately  after  the  last  war, 

1945  -  about  the  same  as  1944. 


Although  the  consumption  of  some  food  groups  has  gone  .^p..iagad  some  down,  it  ia-  evi- 
dont  that  the  consuP^ption  .of' .most  xD:f  .^th-e^pro/tect.iy  in  this 

country  sine e^  1.920.  y  this  indlcate.s,^  th%t  -we.h  qualiiy  of  our  food 

supply.     Food  supplies  as.,  you  know-  caA  also  b©;.. measured  pro- 
tein, minerals, ■  and  vitkmins.     luTien  we  do  this,  we  find  that  nutrition  levels  in 
the  war  years  are,  .for  mos.t  nutrients.,;- h.igb.-9r  than  pre.war..  level-S',  in  f^ct  higher  in 
'some  cases  than' for  any  period  back  as  -far  .aS'- 1920 . .   ; -■.   • .        .•  >i. 

As  expected,  food  energy  or  calories  have  not  exhibited  any  long-'terin  upward-  trend, 
protein  has  shown  a  moderate,  increase,  since  .193-0,  but  the  quantities  '  of  some  of  the 
'minerals  and  vitamins,  in,  our  national  average  diet  have,  risen  rather  •  spectacularly 
since"1920,  but  ..more  e^ecially  ^sijace  the  middle  thirties. 

Calcium  has  shown  a  steady  upward  trend  ever  since  1934  and  even  a  gradual  improve- 
ment from  back  as  far  .as  .  19.20*    .We  all  know  ■  that  .■the-begt.  source-o'f  calcium  in  food 
is  milk."  Approximately  three-fourths  of  .our  total  dietary  . calcium- i's  contributed 
by 'milk.     Consequently  the  upv/ard  trend  in.  calcium  available  in  the  civilian  food 
supply  closely  parallels  the  upward  trend  in  milk  cousU'Tipt  ion.  ,         '- -  - 

Milk  is  also  a' good'  source  of  riboflavin.    Almost  one-half -.of  the  total'- riboflavin 
in  our  diets  comes  from  milk  so  the  trend  in  riboflavin  available  in  cur  food 
supply  follows  to  some  extent  the  milk  consunTption.    That.',  is,  'up  until  enrichment 
entered  into  the  picture..  '  ■  "■ 

The  ef.fe.cts  of  the  enrichment  of  white  bread  and  flo;ur,  with  i'ron,  vitamin  3,  and 
niacin  oh"  the' over-all  nutrition  level- were  f  irst  seen  in  1942.     In  1944  "thiamine 
has'  been  estimafiSd  to.  be  a.  fourth  higher  than- it  would  hav.e  been  without- enrich-  * 
ment;     iron  and  niacin',  approximately  a  fifth;  and  riboflavin,   one-seventh.  U'e 
have  estimated  that  in  1935-39  before  enrichment,  grain  products  furnished  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  thiamine  in  the  food  supply  while  in  1944  largely  because  of  the 
enrichment  program,  grain  products  furnished  about  30  per  cent  of  the  -'eotal     •  ■ 
thiamine.    Proportionally .  ?iX)re  of  the  total  quantities  of  iron,  riboflavin,  and 
niacin  are  also  now  furnished  by  grain  x^roducts  than  before  enrichment. 

Vitamins  A  and  C,  as  you  know, ..  are  not  affected  by  the  enrichment  program.-  They 
are  furnished  chiefly  by  veg'etabl'-^s,  and  fruips  and  in  the  case  of -vitamin- a,  also 
milk,  butter,   eggs,'  and  I'lver.    Both  of  these  vitamins  have  exhibited  steady 
upward  climbs  although  both  have  had  their  ups  and  downs.    Vitamin      has'-ri sen- '  • 
somewhat  more  rgcLdly  than  vitamin  A  due  to  the  al-jnost  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  citrus  fruit  in  this  country.     Ijicr eases  in  the  consumption  of 
green  and  yellov/  vegetables  and  of  milk  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  increased 
quantities  of  vitamin  A  available.    Victory  gardens  have  added  particularly  to 
the  supplies  of  vitamin*!  A  and  C  in  the  over-all  national  food  supply. 

So  much  for'  the  trends.     'What...,abqut  1945  in  particularl-    It  looks  to  be  almost  as 
high  as  1944 'for  most  nutrients.     Calcium  and  riboflavin  are  expected  to  be  about 
the  same  in  1945  as  in  1944,  largely  because  .civilian  •.supplies  of  milk  ii/ill  be 
about  "the  same.  .    .  .     " -'^ 

Calories,  protein  and  the  others  may  be  down  from  1  to  5  percent  from  1944  so  faJ*  '• 
as  can  be  anticipated  at  this  tine,    '-"-'he  decreased  supply  o.f  pork  will  account 
in  large  part  for  the  lower ' protein,  vitamin  B,  and  niacin  supplies,.. 
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In  general  the  nutrition  level  as  indicated  by  these  over-all  figures  shows  con-  ■ 
siderable  inprovenent  since  the  last  war.     But  we  shouldn' t  let  the  improved 
situation  lull  us  into"  co'niplacehcy.     I  have  been' referring  all  along  to  national 
per  capita  averages'.    And  there  are  several  reasons  why  these  averages — even  though 
they  appear  to  compare  favorably  with  the  Reco/amended  Dietary  Allowahces  of  the 
National  Research  Council — should  be  considerably  higher  for  most  nutrients  if  we 
are  to  attain  good  nutrition  in  this  country. 

1)  'The  estimated  quantities  of  the  various  nutrients  referred  to  here  are  based 
upon  raw,  uncooked  foods.    i\fo  deductions  have  been  made  for  cooking  losses  and  we 
know  that  there  is  considerable  loss  duriiig  cookirg ,  especially  of  vitamins  C  and  B. 
Likewise  no  deductions  have  been  made  for  household  wastfe,   such  as  food  left  on 
plates,  etc.     These  estimates  are  intended  to  pertain  to  the  q_uantities  of  food 
brought  into  the  kitchen  and  therefore  cannot  be  compared  directly  with  quantities 
of  nutrients  recommended  for  ingestion. 

2)  The  second  reason  why  we  must  allow  larger  average  per  capita  quantities  of 
several  of  the  nutrients  is  because  we  don't  eat  nutrients  as  such  but  eat  foods, 
^.ilhile  e'ating  enough  of  certain  foods  to  obtain  his  full  requirement  for  one  nutri*--. 
ent,  an  individual  may  obtain  more  than  his  requirement  for  another  nutrient.  For 
example,  a  child  needs  3  to  4  cups  of  milk  in  order  to  meet  his  calcium  needs,  but 
because  milk  is  also  such  a  good  source  of  riboflavin,   the  child  really  gets  mere 
than  his  recommended  allowance  of  riboflavin.    The  reverse  is  true  for  adults;  the 
amount  of  milk  needed  to  provide  riboflavin  requirements  will  supply  more  than 
enough  calcium.     Therefore,  the  national  average  quantity  of  calciumand  riboflavin 
in  the  food  supply. must  be . considerably  higher  than  the  average  obtained  by  weight- 
ing the  recommended  quantities  for  individuals  by  the  number  of  individuals  in  the 
population. 

3)  The  third  and  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  why  we. need  to  reach  higher 
average  nutrient  quantities  is  the  disparity  in  the  distribution  of  food.  An 
average  usually  means  that  half  of  the  families  obtain  less  and  half  more  than  the 
average.     In  the  case  of  nutrients,   somewhat  over  half  of  the  families  probably  ' 
obtain  less  than  the  average  for  all  nutrients.     In  the  case  of  vitamin  A  particur- 
larly,  considerably  more  than  half  obtain  less  than  the  average  because  of  heavy 
concentrations  of  this  vitamin  in  certain 'foods.    And  the  large  amounts  above  the 
average  consumed  by  many  do  not  help' in  the  least -those  who  consume  less  than  the 
average.     We  are  all  aware  of  the  wide  differences '..in  income  and  with  it,  differ- 
ences in  food  consumption  in  this  and  other  countries.  _  Here  also  we  have  regional 
differences  as  well  as  differences  between  farm  and  noiifarm  families. 

All  of  these  reasons  add  up  to  the  fact  that  the  average  quantities  of  nutrients 
in  the  national  food  supply  need  to  be  treated  cautiously  and  that  the  quanti- 
ties of  most  of  them  need  to  be  larger  than  they  now  are. 

In  looking  towards  the  future,  it  seems  to  me,  we  want  first  to  .■:iaintain  the  gains 
we  have  made,  and  second  to  show  continued  improvement. 

After  demands  for  food  products  of  the  armed  services,  lend-lease,  and  relief 
decrease,  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  plenty  of  food  for  our  own  civilians—in  fact 
we  may  have  some  so-called  surpluses.     Can  we  absorb  them?    Obviously  not  all  of 
them.    We  hope  that  foreign  markets  will  be  found  for  some  and  that  we  will  cooper- 
ate in  world  organizations  which  seek  to  promote  better  nutrition  for  all  people. 
But  can't  we  use  some  of  these  so-called  surpluses  right  here?    Perhaps  we  can't 
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use  very  ffli),xiy  rao.re.  calories,  .than  v;e  u^ed  in  19:41,:.  ;a  .peak  year,  iii  .calories,  "but  wo 
certainly  need'  more  .of.  almost  all. of  the  othe.r:  tnutri.ents.  ..  This  will  have  to  "bo 
obtained  "by  a  rearrangement  in  the  foods-  we- eat- — aore  of  the  protective  foods — . 
milk,  eggs,  , fruit  and..yegetahi.es---4ind,:  l.ess;  of  the  cheaper. .and... raore  highly  refined 
foods.  ': 

To  hring  ahout  sucn  snifts  in  food  consumption,  _  it.  seems  .to.  me,  we  shall -need  first 
to  continue  our  educational  work,  of  teaching  people  not  only  what  constitutes  a 
good  diet  hut  also  to  v/ant.to  have  a  good  diet;  -se^cond,   to.  provide  schemes  which 
will  assure  the  distfihution  of;  the  right  kind.s  of  food  to  low-income  consumers'- and 
the  vulnerahle  groups  (  such.  as.  school  children),,  and  third,  ,  to  evaluate' and  con- 
tinue, if  desirahlej^  schemes  for  improving,' the  q.uality  of  food  -  (such  as  the  en--  - 
richment  of  flo-ur  '.and  hread)'.  -  ;  ■  .  •        ■  ■ 


■.'  ■      The  Hutrition  Situation  _  •  '  ^ 

.  ■  '  Esther,  r.  phipard,.  Bureau  of  .Huriian  .Nutrition;  and  Home  Econo-riiics'   

An  apprais'al  of  th'e  nutrition  situation  in  the  "broad  sense  includes  a  description 
not  only  of  the  -food  we  eat,  "but'  of  the  effect,  of  this  food  on  our  health  and  well- 
"being.    Unfortunately  there  are  no  Nation-wide .  figures  to .  descri'be  the  state  of 
nutrition  in  this  sense^  of  the  word.    Hence,   this  afternoon_  I,  should,  like  to.  review 
■briefly  how  we  go  about  to  measure  the .  nutrition  of  the  country,  what  we.  can  learja' 
from' some  of  these  measures,  .and  what  is  the  ,  outlook  for.  the  future'  in- terms,  of. 
nutrition.  '   '  ....'..■ 

One  approach  to  an  assessment  of  the  xiutrition  of  the  coun.try  .ls,  as  I  have. ^ suggest 
ed,  by  det er. mining -food  consumption",'  converting  to  nutrients  and  comparirg.  the  .  ■" 
nutritive  value  against  a  standard.  .  i-iigs  Clark  has  shown  you  how  this  has  been 
done- with  the  per  capita  food"  supply  and  some  of  the. things  we  can.  learn  from  it.- 
An  over-all  picture  of  the  per  capita  food  supply  translated  into  nutrients  is  use- 
ful for  showing  trends  over  the  years,  .for  indicating  proba.ble,  v;eak  spots  in  our  ■  ■  - 
national ■ diet  and  for  comparing  food  consumption  in . this , country  wi th  that  of-othor 
countries.    A  study  of  this  kind  has  been  made  during  the  war  in  the  Food  Consuinp-  - 
tion  Level  Inquiry  in  which  consu.mption  in  the  United  States  is  compared  to  -  that  in 
Great  -Britain  and  Canada.     There  are  several  limitations  to  be  observed  in  using  ■ 
data  of  this  kind,  first  because  of  possible  errors  inherent  in  deriving  food  con- 
sumption stati stics-'-f or  example,   in  converting  from  production  figures  to  a  retail 
basis — and  in  the  translation  into  terms  of  nutrients.  .It  should  be  remembe-red 
that  any  figures  giving  a  nutritional  evaluation  of  food  are  only  as  good  a,s- the  ■ 
basis  figures  on  food  composition.    Anotht?r  limitation  in  this  kind  of  analysis  is  ' 
the  fact  that  a  national  average  tells  nothing  about  the  dietary  levels  of  the 
families  below  the  average.  .  ■ 

Large-scale  family  dietary  surveys  also  are  useful  for  showing  trends  from  one  time 
period  to  another  and  for  giving  a  nati.onal  average.     But  they  go  one  step  further 
in  describing  the  nutrition' situation  in,' that  they  show  variations  between  groups — 
regional  groups,  income  groups  -  and  between  different  types  of  ^communities,   such  ' 
as  farm  and  urban.     They  are  useful  thus  for  indicating  .'probable  dietary  inadequa- • 
cies  and  their  incidence  among  different  segments  of  the  population.  '  Such  data 
serve  as  a  basis  for  planning  educationa:i  programs  by  indicating  the  kind  of  mater- 
ial to  be  developed  and -the  groups  to  which  it  should  be  directed.     They  are  funda- 
mental in  the  development  of  food  distribution  programs  such  as  Dr.  "augh  described 
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this  aorning.     They  give  a  "basis  for  defining  eligilDility  of  participants  and  the 
scope  of  the  prograra.  ! 

There  are,  of  course,'  certain  limitations  to  the  use  of  data  from  dietary  surveys. 
Usually  the  information  obtained  from  each  family  refers  to  food  consumption  for 
one  week  only,  and  hence'  does  not  tell  how  well  or' how  poorly  that  family  eats  dur- 
ing the  remaining  weeks  of  the  year.     The  food  record  or  food  list  gives  a  measure 
of  the  food  hrought  into  the  kitchen  for  family  consuiixption,  but  does  not  tell  us 
how  the  individuals  in  the  family  share  in'  the  food  supply.    Usually  there  is  littl* 
inforjaation  on  household  waste  and  methods  of  food  preparation,  factiors  which  can 
greatly  affect  the  q[uantities  of  nutrients  ingested.    Large-scale  studies  like 
these  are  expensive  and  time-consuming  and  usually  cannot  "be  conducted  without 
haying  public  funds  available,' 

In  addition  to  these  large-scale  studies,  there  are  numerous  smaller  ones  designed 
to  give  information  about  the  diets  of  special  groups.     These  are  extremely  useful 
and  we  hope  to  see  many  more  of  them  in  the  future.    Each  one  adds  a  certain,  kind 
of  information  and  helps  to  piece  out  the  entire  picture  of  our  dietary  situation. 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  surveys  being  conducted  in  the  United  States  to 
determine  the  nutritional  status  of  individuals  by  means  of  laboratory  and  clinical 
tests  and  medical  examinations.     There  are  the  "coiirplete"  types  of  surveys  like 
those  which  have  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Youmans  and  his  associates  in  Tennessee  and 
by  Dr.  Milam  and  his  staff  in  North  Carolina.     In  these  studies  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  get  at  the  real  nutritional  state  of  a  group  of  people  through  all  possible 
approaches,  making  use  of  dietary  histories,   clinicaX  examinations,  and  labora- 
tory tests.     Considerable  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done  also. under  the  auspices 
of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund, 

A  large  amount  of  information  is  accumulating  also  from  less  complete  studies 
using  one  or  more  of  the  kinds  of  measurements  used  in  the  "complete"  studies.  For 
example,  there  are  studies  of  the  ascorbic  acid  levels  in  the  blood  of  school  child- 
ren at  different  seasons  .of  the  year.    There  are  other  studies  iri  which  the  biopho- 
tometer  or  other  device  has  been  used  to  detect  night  blindness  or  vitamin  A  defi- 
ciency.    In  a  recent  study  of  a  group  of  aircraft  workers  th.e  nutritional  status 
was  investigated  by  physical  examination,  determination  of  hemoglobin  and  plasma 
ascorbic  acid  levels,  and  biomicroscopic  examination  of  the  conjunctive  and  cornea 
of  the  eye  (to  determine  vitamin  A  and  riboflavin  deficiency). 

The  usefulness  of  nutritional  status  studies  is  obvious.     We  need  more  of  them  and 
especially  those  done  in  conjunction  with  studies  of  food  consumption  in-order  to 
have  a  sound  basis  for  judging  the  adeq^uacy  of  our  food  consumption.  .  At 'pre.sent 
there  are  limitations  of  cost,  lack  of  trained  personnel,  and  the  amount  of  time 
involved  in  these . elaborate  studies.     Moreover  there  are  a  number  of  problems  which 
need  to  be  ironed  out  before  the  results  of  nutritional  status  studies  can  be  in- 
terpreted with  confidence.  .  One  has  to  do  with  methods.     It  has  been  the  experience 
of  a  number  of  investigators  that  the  methods  they  started  out  to  use  in  their  sur- 
veys have  proved  unsatisfactory  and  have  had  to  be  abandoned  while  the  studies 
were  in  progress.     There' is  need  for  greater '  standardization  of  techniques,,  and 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 'the  results.     There  is  need  also  for 
the  development  of  more  rapid  methods  for  assessing  nutrition  so  that  they  may  be 
applied  to  larger 'groups  of  our  population. 

Information  on  nutritional  deficiencies  comes  also  from  the  clinician.  Among  the 
most  dramatic  reports  are  those. of  Dr.  Spies,  Dr.  Jolliffe,  and  the  Public  Health 
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Service, .■.■.Repor^.t^  of,  this  kind  differ  from  those  described  a.'bove  under  nutritional 
status  studies  in  that  they  refer  to- . individuals  vho,  cone  to  the  hospital  or  the 
clinic  because  of  illness,  and  they  do  not  represent  any  random- .sanjp-ling  _of  a 
■populatipa  ^roup,,..,  They  give  us  a  picture  of  the  signs  and  -syritp-toms  associated 
-With  thp  inore.  extre'nie  deficiencies  and.. are  very  important  in  teaching  other  clini- 
cians how  to  recognize  nutritional,  deficienciesr. at  Various •  s-tages  of  developnent. 

Other  types,  of  inforination- ahout  the- state  of  , our  nutrition  come -from  less  direct 
..sources.     Eor-  exarople, ; -raorljidity  .and  mortality,  .s.tati sties  throw  .light  on  the 
•health  and,  .vigor  of  'our-  country.  ..  'Sh^y  are  especially  useful  oecause  they  indicate 
long-iiline  trendsj.7  ''It  is  important  ■  tei 'r erne mt)er  in  this  connection  -that  nutritional 
status, -as  a.  whole  "is  not-  a -result  of  what- we  ate' last  week  "but  shows  ,  the- cumulative 
effect  of  our  food  intake  ever  a  period  of  years.  '  E&sults  of -selective  service 
examinations  have  "been  q_uoted  repeatedly  to  indicate  the  effects  of  poor  nutrition. 
Health,  examinations  and  physical  measurements  such  as' are  made- in  .s.chools  consti- . 
.-tut  e.ano.ther  source-  of 'informatien..  '  - 

,:Still  another,  iiiethod  -of  approach  .to.  the  prohlem  is  what  might'  he  called  a  "deduc- 
tion" method.     In"  this  type'  of  study  the  usual  diet' of  a  group  of  per  .sons,  is 
.suppleuented  hy  the  addition  of  certain  foods  or  nutrients  and  any  effects  upon 
health  and  ,well -'being  are  noted^:.  I;f -there  is  irmprovement  then  it  is  assumed  "by 
deduction  that  the  previous  diet  was  not  adec^uate  in  all  respects.    'This  means  of 
.approach"  throws  some  light  on -human  req.uirements  for  specific  -  nutrient s...^-_-_  . 

I'inally  there  are  a  num"ber  of  other  sources  of  information  that  provide  quali- 
tative indications  ahout  food  consumption  and  nutritional  levels.  ..  ,Studies  of  food 
■ha"bits,  analysis  of  menus,  - and  oh servat ions  of  qualified  persdn.s  .  might  ,  "be  mentioned 
as  an  illustration-.  -■- 

¥e  have  learned  from  o,ll  these  approaches,    ^n  analysis  -of -  our , per  capita  food 
■  supj.jly  indicates "'t'hat^  dietary...! evels  in  the  last  year  or  two  have  heen  higher  in 
■most  respects  than' at  any  time  .in.  the.  past  decade.  .  Dietary -surveys  of  the  Sureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Some.  EconpmicB- would  hear  this  out.    Results  of  the  study 
made  in^  the  '  spring  of  1943  show  .considera"ble'' improvement  since  1936  when  the  last 
Nation-wid.e' siurvey  was  xaadb.     Fapilies  'had  more  money  to  spend, -for  food  in  1942 
and  v;i th/i t ' th e'y  'iDought  more  of, -'the  protective  foods— milk,   eggs^  v,egeta"bles  and 
f rui t--,that'  in'ake-  for  hotter  die.tff.     Res-ults  of  the  1936  study-  indieat.e.d,  that  half 
or  more  of  the  families  in  tiiis  country,  had  diets  that  failed  "to  ,meet- 'the  National 
Research  Coundil '■recommendations, ,  for  calcium,  ascor"b-ic  acid,   thiamine,  -  suid  riho- 
flavin...    Estimates  for  the  spring  1942  study  suggest  tnat  more 'than  half  still  did 
■not  meet  the  recommended  allowances  for  riboflavin  altnough  levels  were  consider- 
ahly  higher;  in  the  later  period,-  but  the  proportion  of  diets  short  in  ,  calcium  had 
been  reduced  tO' less  than  onerthird,  thiamine  to  one-fourth,  and  in  ascorbic  acid 
to  less  than  a  tenth.      There  was  considerable  reduction  also  i'n  the  proportion  of 
diets  that;  failed  to  provide -th.e.  recommended  quantities  of  other  nutrients.  In 
,  spite  of  marked  irrrprovoment  there  was  still  a,  substantial  proportion  of  diets  that 
could  not  be  considered,  good.     Other  smaller  .studies,  while- not  set  up  to  show  a 
■comparison  from  one  time  to, , another,  nevertheless  show  a  significent-  proportion  of 
poor  diets  in  the  particular  group  studied. 

From  the  more  complete  nutritional  surveys  such  as  those  of  Dr.  Youinans- and 
Dr.  Milam  there  is  evidence  not  only  of  poor  diets  but  of  -certain  nutritional 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  a  number  of . nutrient s .     Both  these  investigators 
point  out  the  importance  of  the  criterion  used  in  determining  nutritional  defi-  ■ 
ciencies,  and  the  appar.ent  lack  of  correlation  bet^-zeon  the  findings  from  different 
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methods  to  detect  the  same  deficiency.     For  example,  in  Dr.  Youman' s  report  of  the 
vitamin  a  nutrition  of  a  rural  population  in  middle  Tennessee  he  states,;  "There 
are  three  aspects  of  .these  results- which  are  of  particular  interest  and  iiTiportance. 
They  are:     (l),  the  relatively  large  amount  of  vitamin  ii •■deficiency  as  indicated  "by 
the  dietary  intake  records,  the  ■  adap tometer  test  and  the  vitamin  A  level  in  the 
"blood,  (2)  the -relative  scarcity -of  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  a  defici ency, 
and  (3)  the  lack  of  correlation  "between  all  these  Various  measures  of  vitamin  A 
nutrition."     Several  investigators  have  noted  the  lack  of  correlation  "between  the 
.calorie  value  of  the  diet  and  "body  weight.     It  is  q_uite  cormnon  to  find  an  apparent 
calorie  intake  considera"bly  ihelow  the  levels  recpmmended  in  the  dietary  allowances 
of  the  National  Research  Councils.  .This  pro"ba"bl-y  means  one  of  tv;o  things,  either 
that  we  have  not  "been  atile  to  measure  .oalorie  intake  •vei'y  accurately  or  that  the 
recommended  allowances  may  "be  too  high.'     .  ' 

According  to  the  report  of  the  National  Research  Council,     "Inadequate  Die-ts  and 
nutritional  Deficiencies  in  the  United  States, "  "the.  dQ,ta  from,  numerous  surveys  of 
new  methods  among  persons'  of  all  agfes.  in  many  regions  are  entirely  in  accord  in 
showing  that  deficiency  states  are  rife  •'throughout.' the  Nation:. " '  -Those  of  .ypu  who 
are  interested  in  a  detailed:  review  of  the  available:  studies  will  wish  to  refer 
to  this  'bulletin  arid  to  examine  the  evidence  from  which  this  conclusion  was  drawn. 

From  clinical  assessment  of  nutrition  -we  have '  reports,  from' people  like  Dr.  Spies, 
i)r..  Jolliff e,'- and  Dr.  V/ilder'as  I'  have  mentioned.     These  three  workers  have  "been 
particularly  interested  in  studying  a  deficiency  of  the  B-vitamins  and  in  improving 
technic[ues  for  diagnosis  and  detection  of  such  deficiencies.  .  The  Pu"bliQ  Health 
•  Service  also  is  very 'much- interested  in  the  traihiiag.of  their  ^health  pfficears  .in 
the  detection  and  treatment  of  nutritional  deficiencies .  ,   From  .Johns  Hopkins 
University  there  comes  a  report  from_Dr„  Park  and  his  associates  who  made  a  histol- 
ogical- study'  of  "  the  "bones  of  over  200  Children"  who  has , died"  in.  the  hospital  from  a 
num'ber  of 'cau*ses.    Of  230  examined,  107  has  '  some  degree  of  .rickets.    -In  none  of 
the  children  was  -diagnosis  of  rickets  made  during  life.    +he -authors  stress  the 
importance' of  guar -ding  against  rickets  in  children  who  are  sick  .and  the  d-.esirahili- 
ty  of  continuing-  vitamin- D  "adinini  stratioh  throughout .  the  period.pf  gro.wbh. 

From  indirect  methods  of  approach'  we  have  rather  conflicting  evidence  on  nutri- 
ti-onal  progress  in  this  country.    Dr.  Pcrrott  in  a  statistical  analysis  pf  selec- 
tive service  examinations  iTtakes  this  rather  discouraging  comment^ — 'IPerhaps  the 
most  that  can  "be  said  in  comparing'  the  rejection  rates  of  the  two  wars  is  that 
there  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  any  ijirprovement  in  the  physical  status  of  young 
men  since  World  Vfar  I."    On  the  other' hand,   there:,  is  ^t-he  very  heartening  report  on 
the  decline  in  .the  incidence  of  pellagra.     In  1938.  nearly  15,000  cases  and  over 
3,000  deaths  were  reported  to  the  Pu"blic  Health  Service.'    There  has  "been  a  con- 
sistent decline  until  in  1943  there  were  a"bout  5,000  cases  and  1^,300  deaths.  It 
is  understood  that  these  figures  refer  only  to.  the  cases  that  are  reported  and 
that  there  are  pro"ba"bly  many  hundreds  that  never  see  a  doctor  or  are  unrecognized. 
There  have  "been  several  studies  recently  to  indicate  that'. we  are  rearing  "bigger 
and  "better  children  today  than  we  did  20  years  ago.    Among  the  more  recent  reports 
I  have  seen  is  one  comparing  the  measurements  of  .Ht.  Holyoke  ' freshmen  with  those 
entering  the  same  college  in  1918.     For  each  of  six  mea;surement s  reported 'the 
arithmetic  mean  for  1943  exceeded  that  for  1918.     You  migh.t  he  interested  in  seeing 
the  magnitude  of  these  differences.     In  1943  freshmen  averaging  17.9  years  of  age 
were  three  centimeters  taller  and  10  pounds  heavier  than  the  group  in  1918  who 
averaged  18.4  years  of  age.     The  lung  capacity  was  3.2  liters  in  1943  as  compared 
to  2.6  liters  in  1918.     Similarly  there  were  increases  in  each  of  three  measure- 
ments of  grip  in  the  1943  group. 
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A  study  by ' what -  i  have- -GalLed-  tho  ■"deduc-tion".  f.ethod  was  inade  by  wiss  Harrell  in;  • 
a  well-rtLrL  childreii^^' s' orplaariage.     Two- groups' of '  children/ as  corn^  in  every 

respect  as  it' was- p'Os^iblB-  to  s.iake  thaia^  wore;  set  up  for  purpose  of  the  stjudy;  one 
group,  had- an  addi-tional  .asaount.  of  thiamine  added  to;  'the'  r-egular  diet,  the  other 
group"  received-  a  placeho^      either  ,  the  children  'nor  ,  the  regular  staff  knew  which 
^dnes  were- in  which  group ,,.  At  the .  beginning  and  throughout  the  expori'mental.  period 
elaborate"  tests  of  all  kinds  ..(.physitjal ,  psychological,  a'ad  others)  were  roade  on 
the  "two  groups  of 'ch-ildr -cin.  ,  rn;th©,.end.  the  v  it  ami  n-B  "group  proved- to  be  superior 
in,  .e#ory  respect  according  to  statistically  si-gnif leant  differences-   between  the 
.  „  measurefnent  s  of 'the  two -'.group  si-  .The  inrplication  is' that  here  was  a' group  :  of  indi- 
viduals showing  no  apparent  a'bnor;;ialitivis  and  ;no  reason  to^expect 'a  thia:aine 
deficiency  and' yet  becausB  ,  of .,  the  superior,  perfor-mnce  of  the  children  that  had 
additional  thiaraine,  it  must  be  concluded,  that  .the"  thiarane  intake  had  been  too 
low,  . 

.  VJhat:  does;  all  this  add  up  to?,' '  As  1"  see  it','  we  have •  reason;  tp.  believe,  that  our 
nutrition  .teday  is  at  a  .high  I'evel  eonrpared  to  earlier. years  but  that  there  are 
large  groups -having,  ■su'b-'optlnal  intakes  of- a  number  .of  nutrient  s  and  hence  not 
en  joying- th"q, .highest  .level '  of  health  and- vigor-,  and  that  .there  are  smaller  groups 
"  prebably.  h^v-ing .  serious  dietary  deficiencies  and  corresponding  low  -levels  of 
physical  well-being.     It  is  irnpossiblo  with  the  present  state  of  knowlsdge  to 
express :  these  ideas -in  any  g.uant.ita,tivc  terns  as  v/e  could  if  we  were  grading  diets 
alone.  '  '  -         '  , "  ■         '  ..-  . 

However,  I  believe  the  outlook,  for  the  future  is  optin-lstic.     If  during  . the  next 
few  years  ..e.c.Pnonic  -  conditions  are  good,  we  shall  have,  continued  high  levels  of 
-  food .  con s.Uu'rpt ion  associated  with  ■adeq_uate  incomes .■  '  If  we  go  through  .another  slumps 
I  think,  we  -night  expect  better  nutrition  for  the  vulnerable  groups  in  our  popula- 
tion than  in  any.  previous,  depression' partly  because  of  a  greater  degree  of  - social 
responsibility  xor  health  and  well-being  and  partly  because  of  the  educational 
jgrograiB.  that  has  reached  so  .liiany 'peox^le.'    5he  developments. .that  have  occurred  in 
the  school  lunch  program  and^  i,n,  industrial  feeding  will  probably  remain  v/hether 
we  have  prosperity  or  depression.     We  shall  hope  for  intelligent  use  of  food  sur- 
pluses if  they  exist.    ' Ano th er " War ti.ne  feature  which  probably  will  be  continued  is 
the  ,)ViQtory--garden  prograia.     for  thousands  of  urban  families  who  have  learned  the 
pleasure  of  eating  vegetables  fresh"  from  the  garden, "-  there  is  the -added  nutrition- 
al, advantage  of -.conserving  some  of  the  vita..a-ns  that  might  be  lost  in  storage  and 
-commercial  mrketing..     '      '  "" 

As  a',  result  of  ire  sear  oh  we-  can  look,  forv/ard  to  a  better  knowledge  of  human  re-  ^ 
qui'rements  and ■  food  composition;  to  iiiprovcd  ;-Ethods  of  assessing  nutrition 
including  refinements  -in  dietary  surveys  and  -niore  rapid  and  precise  laboratory  and, 
clinical  tests;  and  to  'a  fullbr  intsrpretat ioxi:  of  their  meaning.    Plsuat  breeding 
and  animal,  feeding' offer  opportunities  for  increasing  the  nutritive  value  of  food 
products..  ■  Th'ere  will  undoubtedly  be.  greater  conservation  of  food  values 'through 
improved  marketing  and  processing  methods,       ■  _ 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  dev el-op ^'^ents  we  need  to-  -naintain  a  continuing  program  of 
nutrition  education  which  will  convince  people  -that  .food  makes  a  difference  and 
will  help  the-m  know  how  to  Obtain  the  kinds  "and  quantities  needed, 

0   ,-.  -:, 


